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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


T is now clear that the Kellogg Pact will be signed. 
| The fourteen Governments approached by the United 
States have all intimated their approval of the revised 
draft, and various other States are also anxious to be 


among the original signatories. In all probability, 
therefore, the Pact will be signed before the League 
Assembly meets in September, and we may hope that 
the Members of the League will then signify their col- 
lective approval and their individual adherence. It 
would be idle to deny that the moral effect of the Pact 
has been weakened by the interpretations and explana- 
tions which have preceded its acceptance, but for- 
tunately Mr. Kellogg has seen the importance of keep- 
ing the actual text free from ambiguity and complexity, 
and it remains a clear and simple pledge of good 
behaviour. Such pledges are of more value from 
nations than from individuals, because they strengthen 
the hands of that section in each nation which is work- 
ing for good international conduct. 


* * * 


Perhaps the most disquieting aspect of the corre- 
spondence about the Pact is its revelation of the low 
standard of international conduct which still prevails in 
the Cabinets and Foreign Offices of France and Britain. 
In spite of the experience of the war and the efforts 
which have been made to build up a better international 
order, our statesmen have reverted to international 
anarchy and claimed for each nation the right to be 
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sole judge in its own cause. Take, for instance, the 
question of the “* right of self-defence.’’ Mr. Kellogg 
said in the course of his address to the American 
Society of International Law, which has been so exten- 
sively quoted in the negotiations, that :— 

‘Every nation is free at all times, and regardless 
of treaty provisions, to defend its territories from attack 
or invasion, and it alone is competent to decide whether 
circumstances require recourse to war in self-defence.” 

In its context, this seemed an unobjectionable state- 
ment, as the United States is not a member of the 
League. When, however, the last clause is seized upon 
and emphasized by France and Britain, both Members 
of the League Council, it is evident that they are going 
back on the Covenant itself and claiming the right to 
make war whenever they choose, with the excuse that 
has almost invariably been used in the past that its 
purpose is ‘* defensive.”’ It so happens that in a draft 
treaty of non-aggression which has just been prepared 
and published, with other drafts, by the League Com- 
mittee on Arbitration and Security, provision for 
genuine self-defence has been made in unambiguous 
terms, and it is a pity that these terms were not em- 
bodied in the Kellogg Pact. They run as follows :— 

‘* Each of the High Contracting Parties undertakes, 
in regard to each of the other Parties, not to attack or 
invade the territory of another Contracting Party, and 
in no case to resort to war against another Contracting 
Party. This stipulation shall not, however, apply in the 
case of:— 

‘* (1) The exercise of the right of legitimate defence 


—that is to say, resistance to a violation of the under- 
taking contained in the first paragraph... .”’ 
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There is another passage in Sir Austen’s final Note 
which makes us uneasy. It refers to the paragraph in 
his previous Note relating to ** certain regions of which 
the welfare and integrity constitute a special and vital 
interest for our peace and safety,’’ and adds :— 


‘*T need not repeat that His Majesty’s Government 
in Great Britain accept the new treaty upon the under- 
standing that it does not prejudice their freedom of 
action in this respect.” 

The danger in this reservation lies in its indefiniteness. 
It is capable of meaning almost anything. It asserts a 
British Monroe Doctrine, but it does not say to what 
regions it applies. In the earlier Note it was taken 
to mean that if any nation attacked Egypt we should 
regard it as an attack on the British Empire, but it 
clearly might be used in defence of a much more objec- 
tionable policy in various parts of the world. In any 
case it seems to indicate a reluctance on the part of 
the British Government to abandon the imperialist 
attitude and to enter freely into international arrange- 
ments making for peace. In this respect we believe 
that the Government misrepresents the country, which 
is eager to renounce war and all the pretentions which 
make for war. 
* * * 


The steady rise in the unemployment figures led 
to a debate on Tuesday in the House of Commons on a 
vote of censure moved by the Labour Party, in the 
course of which the Government announced various new 
departures of policy. That part of the rating scheme, 
which extends ** derating *’ to the railways on condi- 
tion that they pass on the relief in the form of lower 
freight charges for ** heavy ”’ traffic and agricultural 
produce, is not to wait until October, 1929, but is to 
come into operation in December, 1928. (This under- 
taking is, however, subject to conditions, which were 
not very clearly stated, and apparently have reference 
to negotiations which are now in progress.) Further- 
more, in the case of coal traffic, there is to be what Mr. 
Churchill called a super-concentration of relief; the 
whole of the reductions in the freight charges for coal 
is to be concentrated on bunker coal, export coal, and 
coal for blast furnaces and steel works. This fits in 
with the principle of price discrimination adopted in 
the recent selling arrangements of the coal trade, and 
will presumably accentuate the extent of the discrimina- 
tion. The principle, in some at least of its aspects, 
seems to us very dubious from the national standpoint. 
We are far from convinced that it is good national busi- 
ness to enable foreign industries to obtain British coal 
on cheaper terms than British industries. The earlier 
dating of this part of the rating scheme is wholly wel- 
come. It has always been one of the paradoxes of the 
Government’s scheme that, while it is absurdly 
anomalous and arbitrary as a long-period reform, and 
is defensible only as a temporary makeshift to meet 
an emergency situation, it is not to operate until the 
autumn of next year. The Government’s new conces- 
sion will do something to give the scheme value in its 
true capacity as a makeshift—though at the expense of 
yet another hole in Mr. Churchill’s Budget calculations. 


*- * * 


Mr. Baldwin also announced the Government’s in- 
tention to renew the Export Credits scheme before it 
lapses next year, and indicated a general acceptance of 
the recommendations of the Industrial Transference 
Board. Training centres are to be extended; further 
financial help is to be given to married men who move 
to other districts to obtain employment. As regards 
oversea migration, Mr. Baldwin announced that Lord 
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Lovat, the Under-Secretary for the Dominions, is to 
visit Canada, Australia, and New Zealand to discuss the 
matters upon which the Industrial Transference Board 
commented so severely. At the end of the debate Mr. 
Churchill announced that the Government propose to. 
increase substantially the financial assistance available 
for ** needy migrants,”’ and that the total charge to the 
Exchequer of assisting Empire Settlement will ulti- 
mately rise to the substantial sum of £2 millions 
annually. 


* * ~ 


When various Conservative Members were pressing 
the Prime Minister in the House last week to ‘* safe- 
guard ”’ iron and steel, Mr. Austin Hopkinson caustic- 
ally remarked that he thought the recognized occasion 
for the Conservative Party to commit suicide was at 
the Conference in the autumn. Mr. Baldwin is evidently 
under the same impression, for he bluntly told the 
deputation of Protectionist M.P.s which he received on 
Monday that iron and steel will not be protected dur- 
ing the lifetime of the present Parliament, leaving it 
open to his Party to press at the autumn Conference 
for a Protectionist programme at the next election. 
There are many signs that the Tory Party will not 
allow Mr. Baldwin to repeat his pledge against a general 
tariff, and that we shall again be plunged next year 
into the Tariff controversy. Two hundred Conservative 
Members signed the memorial asking that iron and steel 
should be protected forthwith; thirty of these were so 
disgusted by Mr. Baldwin’s refusal that they put down 
a safeguarding amendment to the Labour Party’s vote 
of censure on the Government, and Mr. Amery has 
declared publicly that ** there can be no permanent, no 
effective remedy that will really deal with the situation, 
except one that gives to the iron and steel industry a 
fair chance in its home market and an expanding 
opportunity in the market of the Empire. If that is 
given to the iron and steel industry and to the other 
industries of the country, then the coal industry will 
have its chance too.*’ On the other hand, Mr. Churchill 
has caused a flutter by remarking that we ought not to 
contemplate any fundamental reversal of the fiscal 
system. 


* * * 


The debate in the House of Commons on the 
Savidge Reports elicited from Sir William Joynson- 
Hicks that, without waiting for the results of the forth- 
coming Royal Commission on police methods, certain 
new rules had been issued with respect to interrogations 
by Scotland Yard. Where a witness’s own character 
or reputation is chiefly involved, the matter will in 
future be referred to the Central Department of Scot- 
land Yard before any steps are taken to obtain that 
witness’s evidence. Detailed instructions will then be 
issued which will ensure that the witness will be clearly 
informed of the nature of the statement required, and, 
where the person’s youth, inexperience, or ignorance 
make it desirable, of the possible consequences of 
making it. No statement, involving questions of an 
intimate character, is to be taken by male officers from 
any woman except in the presence of a policewoman, 
unless the person making the statement expressly re- 
quests that no other woman shall be present. These are 
the new rules. They do not carry us very far, especi- 
ally as the question of youth, inexperience or ignorance 
is apparently left to the judgment of Scotland Yard. 
More satisfactory was a promise by Sir William that 
he would so frame the terms of reference to the Royal 
Commission as to include the whole of the fifteen ques- 
tions set out by Mr. Lees Smith in his Minority Report. 
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The Railway Companies’ suggestions for the reduc- 
tion of the workers’ wages and alteration in their work- 
ing conditions, which have been made public in a speech 
by Mr. J. H. Thomas, are: (1) The immediate with- 
drawal of the whole of the remaining War bonus; (2) 
the cancellation of extra payment for night duty, Sun- 
day duty, and overtime; (8) the temporary suspension 
of the present guaranteed day and the guaranteed 
week, and the substitution of a guaranteed week in- 
cluding all time worked, whether overtime, Sunday 
duty, or night work. About half of the traffic and 
clerical staffs have been receiving the War bonus in 
the form of a cost-of-living sliding-scale allowance, 
which varies in amount from ls. to 6s. a week, and 
the Companies’ proposal is that the wages of these 
sections should be reduced to the base rates, which 
represent advances of 100 per cent. or more on the 
pre-war rates. This alteration will be suffered, in the 
main, by the lower-paid grades of workers, since the 
higher-paid grades have been engaged for some time 
past on the base rates of payment. The proposal to 
withdraw overtime, night-time, and Sunday special 
payments will, however, adversely affect the earnings 
of the great majority of railwaymen. On Tuesday the 
representatives of the three railway workers’ trade 
unions—the National Union of Railwaymen, the Asso- 
ciated Society of Locomotive Engineers and Firemen, 
and the Railway Clerks’ Association—met the Com- 
panies’ representatives to consider the reply to the 
latter’s proposals. At present the Locomotive 
Engineers’ representatives have withdrawn from the 
discussions, and their intentions remain uncertain, but 
the negotiations are certain to be of a _ protracted 


character. 
* * * 


Another strike in the cotton industry has, unfor- 
tunately, broken out at the Ramsey Mill, Oldham, on a 
question of trade-union policy. Strike notices were ten- 
dered three weeks ago in the attempt to force a spinner 
who had left his Union to rejoin, and meetings have 
since been held between representatives of the workers’ 
and the employers’ associations without leading to a 
settlement. The operative concerned has now refused 
to meet the Union leaders, with the result that his 
fellow-workers at the mill came out on strike last week 
in an endeavour to force the hands of their employers. 
In reply to the strike, the Federation of Master Cotton 
Spinners’ Associations have decided to recommend a 
general lock-out of all the spinning mills in Lancashire, 
the stoppage of work to commence on Saturday, 
August 11th, and the mills to remain closed until the 
operatives return to work at the Ramsey Mill. Cotton 
employers strongly hold the view that work should not 
be interrupted on account of domestic quarrels be- 
tween trade-union officials and their members, and it 
is feared that the lock-out will extend to well-nigh the 
whole industry, and may eventually affect the quarter 
of a million operatives in the manufacturing section of 
the industry, in addition to the same number in the 
spinning section, who will be immediately thrown out 
of work by the employers’ action. It is still possible, 
however, that the operatives on strike will return to 
work before the lock-out takes place, and allow the 
trade-union dispute to be settled by negotiation. 


* * * 


Egypt is again in the throes of a constitutional 
crisis. Acting on the advice of the new Prime Minister, 
Mahmud Pasha, King Fuad has issued a decree dis- 
solving both the Chamber and the Senate for a minimum 
period of three years, during which the country will 
be governed by the King and his Ministers, by means 
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of decrees having the force of law. The article of the 
Constitution relating to the freedom of the Press is also 
suspended, Wafd meetings and demonstrations are 
being suppressed, and the police in many of the chief 
towns are being reinforced by troops. In a note pre- 
sented to the King, Mahmud Pasha states that these 
measures were rendered necessary by the persistently 
obstructive tactics of the group—the Wafd Executive— 
who controlled the Parliamentary majority, and by the 
success of Wafd influence in disorganizing the public 
services. Before a Parliamentary regime is restored, 
the electoral law will be revised in such a manner as to 
prevent a recurrence of these difficulties. Meanwhile, 
Mahmud Pasha states that he intends to ‘* place the 
material prosperity of the nation before everything.”’ 


* * * 


Here are all the familiar elements of dictatorship— 
suspension of the Constitution for the purpose of re- 
forming it, strong government and ‘‘ material pros- 
perity °° as a substitute for political liberties, the 
promise of a return to constitutional methods at an 
uncertain date, under a new electoral law framed in 
the interests of the dictator. Whether the suppression 
of the Wafd influence, stupidly obstructive as it has 
been, was worth so heavy a price, is a matter for 
Egyptians. It is of the first importance to Anglo- 
Egyptian relations that there should be no suspicion of 
British influence behind the coup d’état. The step is 
said to have taken British official circles by surprise ; 
but what is wanted is a specific declaration by the 
British Government that neither it, nor the High Com- 
missioner in Egypt was in any way concerned. Mah- 
mud states that the Egyptian Ministry was forced to 
take action by ‘“‘ the need of delivering the country 
from its present situation and giving it the means to 
negotiate the cause of its independence in a manner to 
realize all its aspirations.’’ That is no task for a dicta- 
torship. No settlement of the outstanding questions 
between Great Britain and Egypt can be satisfactory or 
permanent, unless it receives the approval of educated 
Egyptian opinion. That may be a distant goal, but it 
will not be reached by short cuts. 

* * * 


The Nanking Government have added Japan to the 
list of Powers—already comprising France, Italy, and 
Denmark—with whom they have embroiled themselves 
by the denunciation of treaties or conventions. Legally 
these denunciations are invalid; politically they are 
unwise, as they tend to prejudice negotiations for re- 
vision and, in the present state of China, the removal of 
the treaty safeguards for foreigners is likely to give 
rise to awkward incidents. The heaviest blame, how- 
ever, rests on the Powers, for their failure to recognize 
the Nationalist Government, and implement their 
assurances of readiness to revise the treaties as soon 
as an All-China Government should be formed. There 
is every indication that an extremely serious situation 
is developing. It is reported that Chang Hsueh-liang, 
Chang Tso-lin’s son, and his successor in Manchuria, 
has broken off negotiations with Nanking, and that this 
step was taken on Japanese advice. This Japanese 
interposition in Manchuria is currently described as a 
counter to the Chinese denunciation of the Japanese 
treaty. If the report is true, there is good reason to 
fear a Chinese invasion of Manchuria, followed by armed 
Japanese intervention. It is increasingly clear that, 
in default of concerted action by the Powers, or at least 
a strong lead by Great Britain in the direction of better 
relations with Nationalist China, a promising oppor- 
tunity will be lost, and the situation must steadily 
deteriorate. 
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TRANSFERENCE AND 
CAPITAL DEVELOPMENT 
B transte considering the Report of the Industrial 


Transference Board, we have one preliminary 
observation to make. Sir Warren Fisher and his 
two colleagues were not appointed as a Royal Commis- 
sion or a Departmental Committee of Inquiry. They 
were appointed, to quote the curious phraseology of the 
Minister of Labour’s Minute, ** to be a Board for the 
purpose of facilitating the transfer of workers, and in 
particular of miners, for whom opportunities of em- 
ployment in their own district or occupation are no 
longer available.’” In other words, the idea was—or 
so at least we understood it—that their appointment 
represented action rather than inquiry, that their 
function was to do a job of work rather than to write 
a dissertation. Why otherwise were they called a 
** Board,”’ and why did the Government flourish so 
many trumpets over their appointment? Yet a disser- 
tation is what they have now given us, a dissertation of 
the same general type as we get from ordinary Com- 
mittees of Inquiry, though its quality, we are bound to 
add, is decidediy below the normal standard. 

We make no charge that the Board have neglected 
possibilities of action that were open to them. 
They tell us in their Report that they ‘** have already 
made a number of suggestions which have been 
adopted,’’ mentioning the establishment of new train- 
ing centres, and the provision of additional financial 
help to married men moving to another district to take 
up work. These are useful little measures, and we 
daresay that there was not much more that the Board 
could do, lacking, as they remind us that they did, any 
* executive power or responsibility.””. We _ never 
thought that the Industrial Transference Board would 
find it easy to justify their existence. Presumably they 
have experienced this difficulty, and have attempted to 
solve it by writing a Report. 

But, for writing a Report of this nature, i.e., one 
which sets out to analyze the transfer problem and to 
define broad lines of policy for dealing with it, the 
three gentlemen who compose the Industrial Transfer- 
ence Board are a most anomalous and unsuitable body. 
The problem involves some of the most important and 
controversial issues of high politics. It reflects, in 
particular, on the wisdom of the general financial policy 
which has been pursued by the Treasury in recent years. 
Sir Warren Fisher is a Civil Servant, and, as such, is 
debarred from expressing publicly any criticisms of the 
Government of the day. He is the head of the 
Treasury, the department whose policy is principally 
at issue. Obviously, therefore, a body of which he 
was the leading member could not possibly examine 
candidly and open-mindedly the large issues of financial 
policy to which we have referred. In these circum- 
stances, the only legitimate course open to the Board 
was to call attention to these issues, and to intimate 
that they were not competent to pronounce upon them. 
This they make a show of doing. We are repeatedly 
told that they have treated ** ambitious financial pro- 
posals,’’ &c., as ** outside their province.’’ If this was 
what they really did, we should not complain. But it 
is not what they do. On the contrary, they do their 
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utmost to create prejudice against these proposals and 
to convey the impression that they are all unsound, 
futile, and impracticable. They give as a reason for 
not considering them that they would conflict with 
** the settled financial policy of the country,’’ thus 
implying not merely that it is not for them to propose 
a change of Treasury policy, but that it must on no 
account be changed, however much unemployment it 
may cause. They assert, again and again, sometimes in 
emotional italics, that there is practically nothing 
which the Government can do, and that the problem is 
a ** human ” one for the whole community. 

This being the general attitude of the Board, it 
is not surprising that they should see no promise at all 
in the idea of pressing forward with the work of national 
development, which has been advocated in these 
columns for some years, and which forms a leading 
feature of the ** Yellow Book.’’ They would seem to 
have been in some doubt as to whether they should not 
just put this idea quietly away in the category of things 
forbidden by ‘* the settled financial policy of the 
country **; and to have decided, by way of after- 
thought, that it might be better to set out some argu- 
ments against it. Clearly, they have not deemed it 
necessary to examine the idea seriously, or even to state 
it fairly. We are, indeed, astounded by the super- 
ficiality and the disingenuousness of the single page in 
which the Board have thought fit to dismiss the idea of 
national development. We shall deal with this issue 
presently. Let us first see what is the Board’s diagnosis 
of the problem, and the policy which they propound. 

The Board are emphatic that the existence of a 
large surplus of labour in coal and the other heavy 
industries is a ** fact.’ ** The idea,”’ they say, “* of a 
cyclical or transient depression must now be recognized 
quite unflinchingly as no longer tenable.’’ Unless the 
large surplus of labour attached to these industries is 
to remain unemployed indefinitely, it must be moved; 
moved to other occupations and, for the most part, to 
other places. Hence the need for large-scale ‘** trans- 
fer.”’ We need hardly say that so far we agree. The 
need for ** transfer ’’ is as plain as a pikestaff. We 
have been hammering away for years to get it recog- 
nized. 

But whither is the surplus labour to be transferred ? 
Partly to the Dominions, answer the Industrial Trans- 
ference Board, and partly to the more prosperous 
regions of Great Britain. Oversea migration looms 
large in this Report. They point out that, despite our 
post-war unemployment and despite the Empire Settle- 
ment Acts, the number of British emigrants to Canada 
and Australia is much smaller than it used to be before 
the war. They attribute this falling-off mainly to the 
elaborate regulations on which the Dominions insist, 
which make intending migrants feel that they are being 
** chased from pillar to post,’’ and ‘** made a fool of.”’ 
They emphasize their impatience with these regulations 
by printing them in full in an Appendix to their Re- 


port. They urge also that the scope of ** assisted pas- 
sages *? should be widened, and that shipping com- 


panies should reduce the passage rates. 

As regards transfer within Great Britain, the 
Board’s main thesis, reiterated three times in italics, 
is that the problem is one for the whole community. 
The key to the solution is that employers in compara- 
tively prosperous regions should be ready to engage 
unemployed miners in preference to local labour. The 
following passage well illustrates the Board’s atti- 
tude :— 

‘* Apart from private employment there are, it is 
estimated, some 120,000 employers of labour who 
normally employ more than five workers. If only even 
half of these, when thev came into the employment mar- 
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ket, would make it their business to give employment to 

one man or two men from the depressed areas, a real 

step would have been taken towards a solution.” 

But how is this possible, the question at once 
arises, if employers generally are reducing their staffs 
rather than increasing them? Or at any rate what 
good will it do? Will not the transfer of miners to 
Greater London merely serve to increase correspond- 
ingly the numbers of the Greater London’s unem- 
ployed? The Board attempt to answer this question 
by propounding two doctrines, which we may term 
the Doctrine of Illusory Unemployment, and the Doc- 
trine of Potential Vacancies. The best of places at 
the best of time will always show a certain percentage 
of unemployed; there will be persons ** of less than 
the average employment value,’* and persons * of 
special types of skill not required at the moment, but 
awaiting engagement in due course.” Such a state of 
things is quite consistent with an ** unsatisfied demand 
for labour,”’ so that workpeople may be introduced from 
the outside without displacing local labour. Un- 
doubtedly this is often true. At present unfortunately 
the signs of an unsatisfied demand for labour are no- 
where very obvious. Here comes in the second doc- 
trine. Let us give it in the Board’s own words :— 

‘** Many of the workers in the heavy industries now 
unemployed are of high employment value. At a time 
of good or relatively good tirade, such as is now being 
enjoyed in a number of areas in this country, many 
employers are prepared to make an effort to start a 
good man. There are, in fact, many potential vacancies 
in industry ‘ at the margin’ which materialize upon the 
appearance of a suitable man for the job. This has been 
proved in practice by the experience gained in can- 
vassing for places for trainees from the Government 
training centres for work in this country.” 

Now, given certain assumptions, both these doc- 
trines are, in our judgment, true. Provided that trade 
is generally on the up-grade, either in the country as 
a whole or in any particular locality, the actual, visible 
demand for labour will often fall considerably short of 
the potential demand that might be evoked by 
organization and appeals to public spirit. Provided, 
again, that unemployment is not demonstrably increas- 
ing, the existence of a small amount of unemployment 
in any district does not mean that the importation of 
workers from outside will necessarily increase unem- 
ployment locally. But the provisos which we have 
mentioned are vital; and, unfortunately, it is becom- 
ing very difficult at the moment to assert confidently 
that they hold true of any considerable industry or 
district in the country. If they do not hold true, the 
process of transfer will mean a mere redistribution of 
unemployment; and though there may be, as the 
Board argue, some advantage in this, there is not a 
great advantage, or one worth a large expense. 

In short, if transfer is to be worth while, some in- 
dustries and some districts must really be going for- 
ward. There are many industries and many districts 
which ought to be going forward rapidly, but their 
progress has been disappointingly slow, and the imme- 
diate outlook is particularly unfavourable. We attri- 
bute the responsibility to two closely connected things : 
(1) the deflationary monetary policy of recent years, 
which the Board treat as ** settled,’ and (2) the 
financial policy, looking towards cheap conversion and 
also deflationary in its effects, of curtailing as far as 
possible every form of capital outlay which comes 
under public control. 

It is on this last issue that we say that the Report 
of the Industrial Transference Board is disgracefully 
disingenuous and superficial. Sir Warren Fisher is the 
head of the Treasury. He must know very well what 
his department has been dcing. He must know, for 
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example, how it has fought the Post Office to cut down 
capital outlay on the telephones to a figure which is a 
ludicrously small fraction of what is spent in other 
countries. Yet he and his colleagues treat the question 
as though the State played no normal part at all in 
the economic sphere, and as though it were now sug- 
gested that it should step in amateurishly and create 
what they are pleased to call ‘* a temporary, artificial, 
and substitute employment market.’’ Why they should 
call employment in road construction either temporary, 
artificial, or substitute, we do not know. Would they 
have applied these epithets in the last century to rail- 
way construction in contrast to the ** ordinary ’’ work 
of hand-loom weavers? We should have thought that 
it might have occurred to them, when observing that 
£1 million spent on trunk road reconstruction would 
employ only 1,356 men for a year that this must mean 
that the greater part of the outlay would go in the 
purchase of materials and would therefore stimulate 
their ** ordinary *’ industry. We should have thought 
that they might have grasped that no one proposes to 
absorb the whole of the unemployed directly in public 
works of any kind; that the idea is that if the State 
would accelerate, instead of retarding, the pace of 
deve!opment in all those multifarious economic activi- 
ties which it already undertakes, it would give just that 
lift to general trade activity and to the employment 
market, which is needed to make transfer feasible. 


THE IMPERIAL WIRELESS 
MERGER 


“w™ HERE could be no better indication of the distance 
we have moved in the past few years in respect of 
what we may call Public Utilities than the proposal 

to hand over the Government Empire cables and wireless 

routes to a “ Merger.”’ The policy of Great Britain in 
respect of long-distance telegraph communications has 
varied from time to time. For many years private enter- 
prise was encouraged ; Government direction and control, in 
the main, were limited to such direction and control as 
followed from the granting of landing licenses. But there 
were instances in which Government subsidies were granted 
to private companies to enable them to link up compara- 
tively unremunerative routes within the Empire. In this 
policy Great Britain showed a tolerance which has brought 
about curious results. Two great American companies rent 
their own telegraph systems in this country and have 
their own offices in all the considerable commercial and 
industrial centres and they deal direct with the British 
public. This in a country where the inland telegraph 
system is State-owned! In the United States, where the 
inland telegraph system is in the hands of two private com- 
panies, no such toleration would be permitted for a moment. 

The explanation is, of course, that this toleration in Great 

Britain came at the period when Free Trade was more 

frankly recognized in Government action than it is to-day. 

Competition in international telegraphy was fostered and 

non-British companies were welcomed to such an extent 

that they were allowed to have their own telegraph organiza- 
tions, including their own messengers for the acceptance 
and delivery of telegrams. When, under the Labour 

Government, a committee set out to consider the best 

method of working the four new ‘** Beam ”’ wireless routes 

it recommended, not unnaturally, direct Government 
operation. Before this, however, a German Atlantic cable, 
one of the war seizures, was diverted to Halifax, Nova 

Scotia, and worked by the Post Office as an Imperial link. 

There can be little doubt that the object (as it also was 
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the object of the Pacific Cable Board, established in 1903) 
For this 
wireless rates, at the outset, were 
laid down at two-thirds of the cable rates. 


was to act as a corrective in respect of rates. 
reason the ** Beam ” 

It is not, therefore, a question of Government opera- 
tion versus private operation. It is rather a question as 
to the best means by which Government can secure for 
the Empire the lowest possible tariffs consistently with 
reasonable remuneration of capital. The ‘* Merger ”? may 
conceivably be the best way in which to ensure unity of 
control, but the question is whether it is the best way in 
which to ensure that the discoveries of science (in cables 
as well as in wireless) are brought to the public use, since 
these discoveries, one and all, result in greater output on 
the various routes, and should result in much lower charges. 
All depends, therefore, upon what may be eailed 
the neutrality of the ultimate control as _ between 
cables and wireless. It is inconceivable that even with 
competition wireless would ever oust the cables, but it is 
by no means inconceivable that cable traffic, as we under- 
stand it, might be so reduced by wireless competition that 
it would be exceedingly difficult to run the cables remunera- 
tively. A ** Merger ’? does not remove this difficulty, but 
it does enable the cables to be protected from the wireless, 
and if this is to be done the deduction is clear that the 
public will not get the best out of the wireless. The heavy 
capital burden upon which interest is to be paid is not 
the less, so far as cables are concerned, by reason of the 
** Merger.”’ Then the question arises to what extent the 
** Merger ”’ will be a kind of officially recognized mono- 
If it is to be a monopoly in this sense, are the rival 
American companies to be allowed to continue their own 
offices in various towns in this country? Are the con- 
stituents of the ** Merger ”’ to continue their associations 
and arrangements, and particularly as regards their offices 
in different towns in this country? 

It would seem indeed that here is a chance for a new 
venture, so far as this country is concerned, in Public 
Utility. It must be remembered that at the distant ends 
the proposed ** Merger ”’ will not apply, for the Indian, 
South African, and Australian wireless companies are to 
continue. It is a thousand pities that we seem to be forced 
to discuss the question in the terms of Socialism-Capitalism. 
In a public service of this kind it should not pass the wit 
of man to devise a Public Company, with Government 
representation of Government capital, having monopoly 
rights clearly laid down as regards operation both in this 
country and in the other portions of the Empire, yet 
with shareholders fairly remunerated and with a close 
supervisicn so as to ensure that every development of the 
art of submarine cabling or of the art of radio-telegraphy 
shall be weighed primarily in the scales of public service. 
It is too much to hope that some such view shall find its 
proper representation, for there are those who believe in 
Governmental operation at all costs, and those who believe 
in what they call ‘* private enterprise ” at all costs. In 
the end the real question may be overlooked and rival 
doctrinaires may confound the issue. The British Empire 
is so scattered throughout the world that communications 
are of vital importance, and the question is of first impor- 
tance to the Government itself. Other telegraph organiza- 
tions having their base of operations in America are coming 
into the foreground and striving for something close to 
world-monopoly. The organization of British Imperial 
communications ought to be such that there is not the 
slightest danger of their falling under alien control, or even 
of their being linked with alien organizations by means 
of which their freedom would be cramped. The whole 
problem calls for a long vision in finding a solution. 


poly. 
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MARRIED TEACHERS AND 
SOCIAL HYPOCRISY 


HE question of the married women teachers is up 

again in Manchester. Once more we are confronted 

by an example of that widespread confusion which 
appears to exist in the minds of public authorities con- 
cerning the purpose and functions of a school, which is 
supposed by laymen to be an institution for educating chil- 
dren by the best experts obtainable, and for preparing them 
as efficiently as possible for their future careers, but which 
has come more and more during the past few years to be 
regarded either as a charitable organization for the relief 
of unemployment amongst unmarried teachers or as an 
excuse unworthily used by married women for the avoid- 
ance of their time-honoured domestic duties in the home. 

On March 7th this year, the Manchester City Council 
carried an amendment which referred back the decision of 
the Education Committee requiring women teachers to 
resign on marriage. Thus there has devolved upon a body, 
the majority of whose members opposed the employment 
of married women at all, the task of devising regulations to 
govern the absence of married teachers in the event of 
child-birth. A resolution was therefore passed by the 
Education Commitee on July 16th, to the effect that the 
teacher concerned should withdraw from the school five 
months before the birth of her child, and should not return 
to duty until twelve months afterwards. During this 
period she would receive sickness pay at full rate for two 
months and at half rate for two months more, after which 
all payment would cease. In the view of Councillor Mrs. 
Simon and several other Councillors, this resolution was 
intended to nullify the Manchester City Council’s March 
decision, since by depriving her of her salary for at least 
a year it would heavily penalize any married teacher who 
became a mother. 

The ostensible reason for such opposition to the em- 
ployment of married women in the professions—a reason 
which has been repeated until we are nauseated by the 
sound of the words—is that a married woman cannot con- 
tinue her career without sacrificing her husband and her 
children to its claims. In the name, therefore, of social 
morality, men and women, full of a protective zeal towards 
other people’s families which they do not always display 
on behalf of their own, take upon themselves the immense 
responsibility of a decision whose wisdom, more than that 
of any other decision in the world, depends upon the deli- 
cate adjustment of private personal values. It seems worth 
while, then, to examine a little more closely that morality 
which claims to justify a peculiarly obnoxious interference 
with the rights of the individual on grounds other than that 
of her professional efficiency. 

It is impossible to believe that all those who uphold 
this right to interfere are so incapable of linking cause to 
effect as to be really unaware that, by forbidding a woman 
to continue her profession if she becomes a mother, they 
prevent, to an extent which is quite incalculable because 
we have no statistics of the might-have-been, the very 
births of those children for whose welfare they are so 
solicitous. Since people do not deliberately defeat their 
own ends for no motive whatever, we are compelled to 
face the fact that the reason given is as often as not dis- 
ingenuous, and that men exist who cannot endure to 
see women acquire that privilege of enjoying the best of 
both worlds which they themselves have monopolized since 
the beginning of civilization. And that women exist who 
can endure it even less. The Industrial Revolution, com- 
bined with Victorian middle-class envy and admiration 
of *‘ conspicuous consumption,’? produced that peculiar 
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phenomenon, the female parasite, whose threat to society 
was first pointed out by Olive Schreiner in ** Woman and 
Labour,’’ and has lately been emphasized in Viscountess 
Rhondda’s Hogarth Essay, ‘* Leisured Women.”? Once 
this human parasite had been produced, the social code 
which not only tolerated but flattered her taught her that 
she had justified her existence when she had acquired the 
right to wear a wedding ring, and had produced one or two 
children to whom she did not give one-tenth of the personal 
attention that the eager professional mother now bestows 
upon her family in every one of her carefully organized days. 

To the women who have carried into a more energetic 
age this out-of-date system of values, the living proof that 
marriage and a profession can be happily combined 
threatens their comfortable justification of their own para- 
sitism, while the spectacle of another woman experiencing 
the double joys which their apathetic adoption of a class 
standard has denied them, is a further intolerable reminder 
that the world has passed them by. That is the real reason 
why they want to see marriage wreck a keen worker’s 
future. Their attitude is based upon a jealous resentment 
which is only the more hideous because it can be so easily 
camouflaged as devotion to the welfare of the future 
generation. 

I have never understood why the advocates of 
** eugenic ’’ birth-control appear to take no particular 
interest in this controversy. Eugenists, far more than any- 
one else, should be concerned to deride the ridiculous 
assumption that the bathing or dressing of an infant for 
a few years exclusively by his mother is more important 
to him than a sound intellectual inheritance, or the ability 
to give him that excellent education which two small in- 
comes can furnish between them, but one cannot manage 
alone, or the possession of two parents who are equally 
well able to understand his mature aspirations and to pro- 
vide opportunities for realizing them. In what way do we 
serve the next generation by denying motherhood to some 
of the best mental and physical types of women in this 
country ? 

Finally, this question touches very closely the various 
associations for the protection of public morals, as well 
as all religious societies which profess their allegiance to 
the teaching of Christianity. The majority of the latter, 
however, are blind to its implications. These bodies ex- 
press between them both the lip-service which we still pay 
to the Christian ideal of monogamous marriage, and the 
horror we profess at such evidences of failure to live up to 
it as prostitution and pre-marital relationships. 

One of the chief deterrents to monogamous marriage 
between a virgin couple is admittedly the growing post- 
ponement of marriage among the middle classes to a com- 
paratively late age, owing to the increased economic 
responsibilities involved in the support of a wife and family. 
Men have long maintained that their physical needs will 
not wait on economics, and it has become fashionable for 
women to take the same view of their own. Both sexes 
may be quite correct in this opinion. Certain men of science 
have bestowed upon sexual gluttony a blessing which they 
would withhold in horror from any other form of immodera- 
tion, while the Tolstoyan believers in the virtues of 
abstinence have either failed to gather evidence or refrained 
from publishing it when found. Until these experts achieve 
some compromise solution, the average human being has 
nothing to guide him in his conduct beyond that innate 
sense of decency which, when unsupported by scientific 
opinion or public expectation, is apt to fight a losing battle 
with the impulses of nature. 

There can be no doubt that, for the average well-inten- 
tioned individual, an earlier marriage would diminish this 
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distance between the ideal and the actual. Family endow- 
ment is frequently suggested as one means of facilitating 
such arrangements. The employment of married women 
with good salaries is undoubtedly another. How long are 
our public authorities to be allowed, in the name of morality 
and religion, to close one of the main paths to that goal of 
simple and virtuous relationships which Christian society 
professes to desire? 
Vera Brittain. 


LIFE AND POLITICS 


“HE secret deputation of the Protectionist Tory back- 
benchers to Mr. Baldwin the other day was really 
secret. All that is known about it is that they got 

no satisfaction. Mr. Baldwin stood pat, and without 
flagrant dishonesty he could hardly do otherwise. The 
demand for safeguarding iron and steel is only an indirect 
way of asking for whole-hog Protection, and everyone 
knows it. The Protectionists see no reason why the Bald- 
win pledge should not be cleverly swallowed, as others 
have been; with them the belief that general safeguarding 
will be a winning card at the election—it is based on the 
idea that people are now thoroughly alarmed about the 
plight of the industries and will turn desperately to these 
nostrums—is all that matters. The Tory Party is all at 
sixes and sevens about Protection, and the warfare is most 
acute in the Cabinet. On one day Mr. Churchill expresses 
himself as sceptical about the use of safeguarding in find- 
ing employment; on the next Mr. Amery, the most fanatical 
and consistent whole-hogger of them all, is all out for safe- 
guarding iron and steel. Mr. Amery is persistent and able 
in his rather dul] manner, and as the leader of the Protec- 
tionists in the inner counsels of the Government he has the 
backing of the Cunliffe-Listers and other smaller fry. The 
pressure on Mr. Baldwin from within the Cabinet and from 
the ranks of the Party is becoming formidable, and no 
one can say whether the point will not be reached at which 
his conscience makes terms with Party expediency. The 
Tory Party is a Protectionist Party, and once it becomes 
convinced that anxiety in the country has weakened the 
traditional conviction and the traditional common sense 
it will return boldly to the sale of its cure-all in the market 
place. It matters not at all that all the arguments for 
safeguarding as a reviver for industry are fallacious and 
have been declared such only the other day by Mr. 
Churchill, who is a Free Trader at heart, if there is any- 
thing there. Powerful private interests keep Protection 
perennially alive in the party of private interests, and the 
sole question for the Tories is that of expediency—whether 
the people will stand it. There will be nothing surprising in 
it if, as Mr. Hopkinson suggested, the Conservatives once 
more select the time of their autumn conference as the 
appropriate moment for suicide. 


* * - 


There is singularly little in the way of definite pro- 
posals in the report of the Industrial Transference Board. 
It is a disturbingly pessimistic document, and it is intended 
to be both disturbing and pessimistic. It is clear that the 
eminent Civil Servant and the Big Business leader—Sir 
David Shackleton was once a working man, and he knew 
already—who came to the problem with fresh and open 
minds, have been simply appalled at what they found in 
the South Wales valleys and Durham coal-fields. They got 
a shock, and they found that the easy popular delusions 
about the miners and their sufferings will not for a moment 
stand the contact of-reality. They returned in the mood 
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of missionaries, feeling that nothing can be done to avert 
a terrible tragedy unless the conscience and heart of the 
whole people are stirred, as theirs have been by the awful 
waste and misery of the decay of multitudes of good men. 
All this does the utmost credit to the investigators’ 
humanity, but when we anxiously search their report to 
find out what can be done, we turn away empty. I should 
agree myself that the apathy of the community towards 
the tragedy of disintegrating civilization over large areas 
is disgraceful. A superficial observer might suppose that 
England is a happy and prosperous place; the fact is that 
a canker is eating away at our vitals in obscurity. It is a 
convention to ignore it or to pretend that the miners are 
malingering. All the are entitled to look to 
the Board for definite guidance. What is the use of com- 
plaining of the reluctance of Canada or Australia to take 
our miners? The Dominions simply do not want them, and 
as they are independent nations determined to contro] their 
own population, they will continue to encourage the Pole 
and discourage the Welsh collier if it pleases them to do 
so. We may ask what is the good of the ‘“ Rule 
Britannia ”’ stuff? Is it, after all, only hot air? Often, I 
think, it is. 


same we 


~ ” * 


The once powerful Miners’ Federation is in a miserable 
condition of weakness and disunity. The internecine struggle 
within their community is only one symptom of decay. 
Vhen the Federation was in its might nothing was heard 
about Communist intrigues. This is a time of despair, and 
hopeless men are turning with a sort of passionate despera- 
tion to Cookism as a possible remedy. Thousands of miners 
follow Mr. Cook simply because they recognize in him a 
champion who is risking everything for them; the man 
denounced as a fool by the comfortable and the established 
is to them “* a fool in Christ.’ The fight between Cook and 
Smith, as the representatives of the new religion and the 
old conventional order, was definitely joined at Llandudno, 
and it must be fought to a finish. It is quite possible that 
Mr. Cook, who was elected to his post by the general vote 
of the miners, and can only be displaced by a ballot vote, 
will decide, now that the Conference has turned down the 
Communists in the Scottish field, to appeal to the rank and 
file for a renewal of favour. Whether he would win or 
not, no one can say; I should not be surprised if he won, 
for the man with positive belief in a cure-all and self-confi- 
dence always has the advantage. The rebel is popular with 
workers, themselves sore and rebellious, who are realizing 
that they are abandoned. They are too loyal to put his 
share of responsibility for the disaster at the door of Mr. 
Cook. At any rate, the miners must decide before long 
whether to follow Mr. Cook or Mr. Smith, and the outcome 
of the struggle will be of the greatest significance for the 
future of the industry. 


* a * 


It seems almost incredible that the Secretary for Scot- 
land should be hesitating on purely formal grounds to com- 
pensate Oscar Slater. That case has shaken confidence in 
the criminal courts to a far greater degree than anything 
that came out in our London police controversies. Slater 
might, and ought, to have had the verdict quashed on the 
facts—on the grotesquely insufficient and tainted evidence 
produced against him. Instead, the Court of Appeal chose 
to reverse it on a legal point, but one of enormous im- 
portance. A prisoner is presumed to be innocent until he 
is found guilty, and we proudly boast that it is this prin- 
ciple that gloriously distinguishes our methods from those 
of other countries. In the case of Oscar Slater this alleged 
palladium of justice was not in operation: the judge 
actually suggested to the jury that he was more likely to 
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have committed the murder because he was, in other ways, 
of dubious character; this and other things were done by 
the Lord Advocate and the judge which in effect deprived the 
wretch of a fair trial, apart altogether from the behaviour 
of the police. It is, of course, impossible to compensate 
him for nearly twenty years spent unjustly in prison, 
but the least the authorities can do is to try to make the 
ugly business look a little better by a prompt offer. 


* * * 


Congratulations to Lord Balfour on his so happily 
recovering his health, in time to enjoy the celebrations of 
his eightieth birthday. Lord Balfour at eighty is a won- 
derful example of unabated vigour of body and mind. He 
is a picture of urbane and benevolent old age, all the tur- 
moils and passions of party—it is an effort to remember 
that he is a Tory Minister—well behind him, and in these 
days absorbed more and more completely in elegant 
learning and the play of philosophical ideas. He is most 
himself nowadays when he is addressing his fellow philo- 
sophers and Jaunching out, hesitant but courageous, into 
some uncharted sea of metaphysical speculation. The 
abstract side of his mind has triumphed in old age, but 
Lord Balfour’s is a dual personality, and the gentle philo- 
sopher of 1928 was once as fierce and as agile a party 
fighter as anyone. He kept Ireland quiet, for a time, by 
ruthless coercion, coupled, it is true, with a dose of pro- 
gressive reforms, and he was a dangerous man to provoke in 
controversy. We are all uniting this weck in expressing our 
pleasure that he is still with us, this incomparable survivor 
of half a century of high affairs, the ripest of Elder States- 
men, faithful, in a rough and hasty age, to all that is 
humane and distinguished, and, as one may say, eighteenth 
century. 

* * * 

To those of my generation the acting of Ellen Terry is 
little more than a fast-dimming memory of youth. We 
think of the Lyceum days and a vague but radiant vision 
rises of Ellen Terry as some Shakespeare heroine showering 
grace and charm about her. I really do not know whether 
she was a great actress. Some good old judges say that 
she was not in the first rank, but in those days we were too 
much in love with her to care whether she could act or 
not. In truth, her power of identifying herself with an 
alien character was always strictly limited. She was Ellen 
Terry, and that was all any reasonable person desired. The 
most faithful and best description of her is that of Charles 
Reade, and for him, as for all her adorers, her inextinguish- 
able grace made a bright haze in which all imperfections 
were blurred. I have mentioned her Shakespeare heroines, 
but it is possible that the great tragic réles, the Lady 
Macbeth or Volumnia, were beyond her scope as an artist; 
we linger longest in memory over Ellen Terry in eighteenth- 
century costume, playing some quite undistinguished part, 
like Olivia in ** The Vicar,’’ in which her unaffected gaiety 
and her simple pathos found full outlet. There was a touch 
of recklessness and of freakishness in Ellen Terry at her 
freest; she was most loved on the stage and off when she 
was most  herself—her adorable, inconsequent, ultra 
feminine self. Even in old age that strange emanation of 
quite undefinable profuseness of personality persisted. She 
was a fount of inexhaustible life. With her, the art of 
being a woman amounted to genius. 

* + * 


I note with sympathy that there is to be a deputation 
to Mr. Neville Chamberlain on street noises. I am well 
aware that the hullabaloo of London is still mild in com- 
parison with the infernal din of Rome or Milan. _ Still, 
things have got rapidly worse in the last few years, and 
noise is definitely becoming a problem, one more problem. 
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I suppose I shall be told that people should be allowed to 
make a noise if they like it. That seems to be the way in 
Italy where they are not democrats. The Italians positively 
enjoy noise; they consider that it is a sign of a virile 
vitality. In London I doubt whether one can blame the 
motor age for the nuisance. I do not think the motors can 
produce a noise so shattering as (say) the Manchester 
lorries thundering over the setts. Trams are noisier than 
*buses, even than ’buses with hard tyres, as anyone knows 
who has tried to sleep in a room overlooking tram-lines. 
My pet abomination is the pneumatic drill. It makes a 
devastating row which seems to send the temperature up to 
fever heat. The brain reels before it into panic, It is 
worse than listening to Mr. Cook in full blast. 
Kappa. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
“PROTECTING” THE ACTOR 


Sir,—When Mr. St. John Ervine becomes better 
acquainted with the American stage, through that brilliant 
future as its critic which is confidently predicted for him, 
he may take a more sympathetic view of the Actors’ Equity. 
It is a Trade Union, and not a narrow one, as shown by 
Mr. Ervine’s statement that two English actors are members 
of its governing body. Instead of resenting pressure to be- 
come a member, the average English actor, I believe, is 
pleased with the assistance and protection it affords him in 
dealing with managers which otherwise would cost heavy 
iawyers’ fees. 

The present invasion of American actors is a new and 
perhaps a temporary one. Most Americans who visit Eng- 
land make only a brief stay, as did Mr. John Barrymore, 
because a London success is a valuable professional asset. 
Many, if not most, of the English actors who cross to America 
‘0 to stay—or do stay. In the past few years, Mr. Joseph 
‘Coyne and half a dozen music-hall artists are the only 
Americans I recall who have become permanent figures on 
the English stage. At any time during the past thirty years 
there have been scores if not hundreds of Englishmen in the 
Americantheatre. Among the stars, Richard Mansfield, E. H. 
Sothern, Charles and Rose Coghlan, Kyrle Bellew, Robert 
Mantell, E. S. Willard, Lawrance D’Orsay, Leslie Howard, 
and George Arliss. Americans had come to regard Sir 
Johnston Forbes-Robertson and Mr. Cyril Maude, with their 
English companies, as old inhabitants, and deplore that the 
prosperity of their American years apparently influenced 
them to too early retirement. I note that Mr. George Baker, 
who went to the States last year with the Beggar’s Opera 
‘Company, is beginning another season in the leading part 
of a new opera under the auspices of a prominent American 
firm. Sir Harry Lauder tells in his recent book how he has 
practically deserted the old country more than ten years 
for the American bonanza. Irving, Tree, Hare, the Kendals 
always were welcomed and prospered. 

British brain-workers cannot complain of any American 
prejudices. The Hollywood pay-roll of English actors, pro- 
ducers, and writers would support a fair-sized English city. 
Portrait painters dash across to gather sacks of bullion in a 
few months. Droves of English lecturers instruct us. The 
coy refusals of Mr. Shaw excite suspicion that he protests 
with an ear for a little stronger urging. Only two American 
journalists are employed in Fleet Street, and I might cata- 
logue a hundred Englishmen thriving in New York news- 
paper offices. How many well-fed English novelists look 
across the Atlantic for their fattening? 

The fact that to-day nine-tenths of the world’s English- 
speaking stage people have their eyes turned toward the land 
where the ‘‘ Easy money ”’ blooms (they think) inspires in 
American actors the trade-union frame of mind. I heard 
an English actor, whose American winters enable him to 
enjoy the summer in his London club, discanting upon how 
‘‘we’’ (meaning New Yorkers) must take stern measures 
against the ‘‘ outsiders" (meaning other English). Which 
shows the corrupting effect of life in a protective tariff 
atmosphere.—Yours, &c., nm. &. €. 
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INSURANCE ADVERTISING 


Sir,—I have read the letter from your correspondent 
Mr. J. W. Nixon, of Geneva, published in your issue of the 
14th inst., with some discouragement. For many years the 
character of insurance advertising was an object of derision 
in publicity circles, and it is not a little disappointing that 
the results of efforts now being made to ‘‘ get out of the rut ”’ 
are treated in the hypercritical manner of your corre- 
spondent. 

It is stated, first, that ‘‘ the advertisements given in your 
Supplement cannot be held up as a model of truth, or at 
least fairness in advertising.’’ If we bear in mind that the 
case for life assurance cannot be stated completely within 
the limits of a single advertisement and that the public is 
familiar with the elementary arithmetic of the business, it 
is difficult to believe that any reasonable man was, or could 
be, misled by the advertisements referred to. 

Your correspondent’s next comment has reference to this 
Society’s advertisement, which stated that £1,000 would 
yield a widow an income of 2s. 9d. a day. Mr. Nixon appar- 
ently considers it disingenuous to quote the ‘* perpetual ”’ 
instead of the ‘‘ immediate’ annuity. It is obvious that a 
widow could not possibly expect to preserve intact so small 
a capital as £1,000 and to live entirely on its earnings, and 
the form of the advertisement which Mr. Nixon criticizes is 
intended to emphasize this aspect of under-insurance. If the 
various amounts of annuity which £1,000 will buy at dif- 
ferent ages were introduced into an advertisement of life 
assurance, its complications would destroy its effectiveness. 

The complaint that the operation of compound interest, 
as affecting the policyholder, is deliberately ‘* neglected "’ 
by insurance advertisers has little or no point. Your corre- 
spondent has overlooked the fact that compound interest 
earned on life assurance premiums in the hands of the com- 
panies goes to provide bonuses (to which some of the adver- 
tisements criticized call special attention), and thus to 
increase the important element of protection. Further, it is 
well known that voluntary and regular investment of small 
sums at compound interest is almost an impossibility in 
practice, and your correspondent assumes much too much 
when he implies that premiums can be invested by the policy- 
holder to yield a net rate of 5 per cent. compound interest 
per annum. 

Finally, Mr. Nixon criticizes an advertisement of 
immediate annuities as a means of increasing income. Here 
he suggests that it should be pointed out in the advertisement 
that the capital invested in an immediate annuity cannot be 
bequeathed to a man’s dependents. It is surely a fair pre- 
sumption, however, that it is common knowledge that the 
money used to purchase an annuity is consumed. A com- 
plete statement of the case for and against immediate 
annuities is not called for in an advertisement which is 
designed chiefly to attract inquiries.—Yours, &c., 

GEOFFREY MARKS, 
General Manager, National Mutual 
Life Assurance Society. 


MORALITY AND THE STATE 


Srr,—In an article, dealing with the Savidge Case, in 
THE NaTION, the statement is made that ‘‘ morality, as dis- 
tinct from public decency, is not the business of the State.”’ 
That statement is simply not true to fact. As a matter of 
fact, every State, civilized or uncivilized, does deal with 
matters which come within the sphere of its particular 
morals. In other words, every State has some kind of a 
moral standard—just as eVery individual has—though the 
level reached may vary enormously. 

Perhaps the writer of that article wishes that States had 
no moral perceptions—and the wish is father to his thought. 
But he has no right to state as a fact what is not a fact.— 
Yours, &c., 

C. E. Lerroy. 

46, Harvey Road, Guildford. 

July 23rd, 1928. 


[Of course, when we say that something is ‘‘ not the 
business of the State ’’ we are asserting a principle rather 
than a fact; we are defining what should be, rather than 
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what is. Perhaps it would have been better to say that 
‘morality, as distinct from public decency, is not the busi- 
ness of the criminal law.’’ That is a principle which we cer- 
tainly hold most strongly. It is not a novel one. It does, 
in point of fact, represent the main tradition of the English 
aw.—Eb., NATION.] 


SHOULD THE ACQUITTED BE 
COMPENSATED ? 


Sir,—In reading ‘‘ Kappa’s’’ always interesting article 
I sometimes find an expression of opinion to which I, as an 
advanced progressive, cannot subscribe. Such a remark 
occurs in his contribution in to-day’s issue. Speaking of tne 
Pace case, he says, ‘‘ It would never do to establish the 
principle that an acquitted person is entitled to be com 
pensated.”’ Why not? 

If a private individual brings a false charge against 
another, and that other is able to establish its falsity, the 
defendant has a legal remedy either in the civil or criminal 
courts against his traducer. Why should a Government (or 
one of its departments) be above its own laws and practice? 
Surely a Government which enforces its laws on others 
should be more punctilious even than a private citizen to 
consider itself bound by its own enactments. Without this 
principle, confidence in democratic government must be 
rudely shaken.—Yours, &c., 


W. F. C. 
London, S.E. 
July 14th, 1928. 
‘Kappa’ writes: ‘ Your correspondent’s analogy 


seems to be unsound. A private person can only obtain ‘a 
legal remedy’ against another who has brought a charge 
against him if he can prove that it was maliciously brought ; 
an important difference from acquittal owing to insufficient 
evidence. I am cpposed to the principle that every person 
acquitted should be entitled to compensation, because I fear 
that the effect would be that judges and juries would become 
more reluctant to give the accused (in cases where guilt 
seemed probable) the benefit of the doubt. This has nothing 
to do, of course, with the question of compensating persons 
shown to have been wrongfully convicted, either by blunder- 
ing lawyers or dishonest police methods (e.g., Oscar Slater). 
That, I take it, is not the point on which your correspondent 
challenges me.’’] 


“ON GOING AGAIN TO CHURCH” 


Srr,—Whilst fully accepting your note appended to Mr. 
Finnemore’s letter, I shall be glad to be allowed to express 
sympathy with his objection to Mr. Searle’s references to 
St. Paul, although my objection will, perhaps, be based on 
considerations with which Mr. Finnemore may have little 
agreement. 

The suggestion that the Church (or anyone else) will do 
well to ‘‘ discard ’’ nine-tenths of the Epistles is scarcely 
worthy of anyone who attempts serious criticism and under- 
standing. St. Paul seems to me to have suffered many 
things by the ascription to him of infallibility. The conse- 
quence of such an ascription is that opinions and directions 
which he deemed suitable to a small community in a Greek 
town of the first century are held to be applicable to the 
entire world in the twentieth century! No writer can stand 
against absurdity such as this. 

St. Paul is, perhaps, more likely to have been right in 
the circumstances of his time than even (I say it with all 
reverence) Mr. Searle. And what a dreadful list of evil 
qualities does Mr. Searle impute! ‘* Rigid formule "’ to one 
who did so much to break them down. “ Fanaticism’’ to 
the author of the immortal pean to Charity. ‘* Dismal fore- 
bodings *’ to one who, leaving those things which are behind, 
presses forward to the mark of his high calling. 

They worry him about observance of days, and he tells 
them that each man should be fully assured in his own mind. 
They bother him about eating, and he gives the memorable 
declaration that ‘‘the kingdom of God is not eating and 
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drinking but righteousness and peace and joy in the Holy 
Ghost.” 

If we read these letters with the spirit of the Scotch 
parson who quoted them with the exordium, ‘*‘ St. Paul with 
whom I ‘ pairtly’ agree,’ we can keep them and let the 
current of modern life go hang.—Yours, &c., 

cw. 


SHALOM ASCH’S “GOD OF VENGEANCE” 

Srr,—I am keenly interested in the suggestion by 
‘“Omicron’’ that Shalom Asch’s ‘‘ God of Vengeance ”’ 
should be played. I doubt, not only its possibility, but its 
advisability, in English. I know the play well. I have read 
it more than once in the original Yiddish; its dramatic 
power is overwhelming, but I venture to suggest that it can 
only exercise this feeling over those who thoroughly under 
stand the Jewish reverence for the Scrolls of the Law, and 
furthermore have some knowledge of Jewish ignorant super- 
stition, which still persists, but is, I believe, declining, in 
the heart cf the Russian and Polish ghettoes. I do not quite 
see how this is to be conveyed by a translation which, in it- 
self, would not be an easy undertaking. It is imperative that 
the audience should understand allusions and dialogue 
which presuppose acquaintance with Yiddish character and 
ghetto customs and beliefs. You cannot put footnotes to a 
dramatic scene. An explanatory note on the programme 
would, to mv mind, be insufficient. 

Another point. I have seen ‘*‘ God of Vengeance ™ played 
in Yiddish—by the late Jacob Adler and by the Vilna Com- 
pany. Neither of them dared to play one scene as written. 
I feel certain it would not be advisable to play that scene in 
English. I am not referring to the brothel scene; that is 
no longer alarming, and has a certain grace. But there is 
a scene with the Scrolls of the Law which would offend all 
Jews.—Yours, &c., 

M. J. LANDA, 
Author of * The Jew in Drama.” 

75, Corringham Road, N.W.11. 

July 23rd, 1928. 


PROCURING MISCARRIAGE AND CRIME 


Srr,—A series of prosecutions during the last two or 
three years have made it clear that, in one form or another, 
abortion is being constantly practised, and that under the 
present conditions the practice is attended with grave danger 
to the health, sometimes to the life, of the patient. It seems 
clear, too, that juries are increasingly unwilling to convict in 
the absence of aggravating circumstances. 

Procuring miscarriage is a felony. Any doctor involved 
in an attempt to procure miscarriage would, I suppose, be 
struck off the roll. Yet there are not a few occasions where 
it is not so much a crime as a duty. Three quite typical cases 
in my own experience will make my meaning plain, and 
justify this letter. In the first, the mother of several children 
was warned by her doctor that she was not strong enough 
to risk bearing another child. She did become pregnant, bore 
twins, and a fortnight later was dead. In the second case 
physical disease, in the third mental disease, was threatened: 
and the event justified the threat. 

Of course, in all three cases the parents should have 
exercised moral, or perhaps medical, control. In two out 
of the three cases quoted such control would have been very 
difficult. At any rate, they did not, and the mother was 
pregnant. If the doctor advised or assisted in procuring a 
miscarriage he committed a crime involving penal servitude, 
possibly for life. But my sympathy is wholly with the jury 
which in such a case refuses to convict. 

Meanwhile thousands of women are suffering grievous 
injury from unfit practitioners, rude manipulation, and foul 
conditions. The last fortv years have seen a great change of 
sentiment in the matter of contraceptives ; and it is not easy 
to see any sound moral distinction between contraception and 
abortion. In any case, it is surely high time for the law to 
be modified which makes it, practically always, a crime to 
procure miscarriage.—Yours, &c., 

G. L. Bruce. 


Loughton. 
July 7th, 1928. 
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WHAT IS A MANDATE? 


Sir,—The letter of Mr. Hobhouse in your issue of July 
14th contains a misapprehension commonly held about man- 
dates. This is that the League of Nations can transfer a 
mandated area from one ruling State to another. It has no 
such power. The League criticizes and advises the Man- 
datories ; and can prevent transfer. For the consent of the 
Council is necessary to alteration of the mandate, involved in 
transfer ; and the consent of the whole League is necessary 
to the termination of a mandate which derives from 
Article 22 of the Covenant. The League has veto, not initia- 
tive over transfer. Even a judgment of the Permanent Court 
that a Mandatory was guilty of general misgovernment con- 
trary to its trust would only be a censure. 

The Mandatory possesses ‘‘ full powers of legislation and 
administration subject to the terms of this mandate.’ But 
that does not mean sovereignty. For one thing, territorial 
sovereignty, or ownership, belongs to the Principal Allied 
and Associated Powers, to whom Germany ceded it by 
Article 119 of the Treaty of Versailles, and Turkey by the 
Treaty of Lausanne. Again, even upon legislation and 
administration the terms of the mandate impose severe limi- 
tations. For instance, the ‘‘Open Door’’ is imposed in A and 8 
areas ; no military or naval bases, and no conscription of 
natives in B and C areas. The public lands and revenues of 
the areas are not the property of the Mandatories, and can 
only be used for the benefit of the territories themselves. 
Mandatories may make no profit from their rule. The 
natives of the areas are not the subjects of the Mandatories, 
but have a special international status. 

The whole mandatory system, with its provisions for 
native welfare, annual public examination of government 
by the expert Permanent Mandates Commission, and limita- 
tions of the power of the mandatory States, is based upon 
the conception that the Mandatory is trustee, not sovereign. 
Once let the ruling State establish the position that it is 
sovereign, and it can break the mandate with impunity. It 
is significant that it is South Africa, whose whole native 
policy is contrary to the conception of trusteeship for native 
welfare, which claims that a mandate is ‘‘ tantamount to 
annexation ’’ (General Smuts), and also that it possesses 
sovereignty. These claims are based upon the desire to 
rule entirely contrary to the mandate, which acts as a check. 
For instance, it would certainly act as a check upon the 
extension of colour-bar to South West Africa. If the man- 
datory system were no restraint upon the power of the 
rulers, South Africa would not waste so much energy upon 
efforts to establish her sovereignty.—Yours, &c., 

FREDA WHITE. 

12, Great Ormond Street, W.C.1. 

July 19th, 1928. 


MARRIED WOMEN TEACHERS 


Srr,—In a recent of THE NATION a review by 
Raymond Mortimer and a provocative article by Winifred 
Holtby supported what I felt to be a rather unwholesome 
theory regarding school mistresses and one which, if it 
gained ground, would be deleterious to the teaching pro- 
fession. 

It was with the utmost pleasure that I read the protest 
so ably expressed in a letter signed V. M. In later correspon- 
dence I see that Miss Holtby refers to the conditions of 
teachers in South Africa. I can endorse her opinion that 
teachers here live a more normal life than those in many 
schools in England. But Miss Holtby’s observations seem 
not to have extended to married women teachers in this 
country where they are widely employed. It has been my 
lot to work with many of these, and—I put this forward as 
an argument against Miss Holtby’s contention of their 
greater fitness for teachers—the only serious nerve-wrecks 
that I have come across have been married women living 
supposedly happy lives with their husbands. In this obser- 
vation I do not include women who were helping to keep 
invalid husbands, the cause of their strain is obvious. The 
numerous married women who for various reasons were 
living apart from their husbands were as buoyant and 
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normal as spinsters. The explanation does not lie in the 
addition of justi the ordinary housekeeping cares, for many 
of us who run our own places have those. Whatever the 
cause may be, the married woman often wins the commisera- 
tion of her spinster colleagues, with the whispered: ©“ How 
can her husband bear to let her get like that? ”’ 

I wonder if in the girls’ minds these women compare 
more favourably than the spinster teachers with the plump, 
complacent matrons of Miss Holtby’s fancy? One would 
doubt it. 

Since neuroticism is likely to occur to a certain extent 
among all workers, is married neuroticism less pernicious 
than celibate neuroticism? Again one would doubt it. 

All the married women with whom I have worked, nerve- 
wrecks or otherwise, have been charming people ; quite as 
delightful as the unmarried ones. But I must add, since 
these seem to be regarded as important data, that as far as 
I remember they were the only members of the staff who 
were unshingled, and quite certainly the only ones whose 
hats could be accused of looking ‘‘ dreary.” 

Miss Holtby is sound in her desire that teachers should 
have opportunity for free and varied social intercourse. But 
she, in her plea for the employment of married women, and 
Mr. Mortimer, in his advocacy of immorality, have, I fancy, 
both failed to offer either an explanation of or a solution 
to the difficulties sometimes arising in scholastic circles. 
A reading of ‘‘ Mr. Perrin and Mr. Trail’? would suggest 
that the problem depends neither upon femininity nor upon 
celibacy. 

A stimulating personality and a spark of genius (*o 
desirable in the teaching profession) are often accompanie1 
by a slight departure from the normal: we cannot have an 
unmixed good! 

If my allusions to former correspondence are vague or 
inexact I must plead in excuse that English journals are 
precious to us and are passed on rapidly, so that I have 
only this week’s arrival, June 2nd, with which to summon 
up remembrance of things past.—Yours, &c., 


SouTH AFRICA. 
June 30th, 1928. 


LIBERALISM IN MID-BUCKS 


Str,—Your contributor ‘‘ Kappa ’’ does less than justice 
in his statement as to the attendance at the Féte addres3e1 
by Mr. Lloyd George at Mr. J. A. de Rothschild’s invitation 
at Waddesdon Manor last Saturday week. 

I find from our Treasurer that the cash receipts indicate 
that over ten thousand people were present. This figure 
bears out the estimates of the police and others qualified to 
judge, who put the figure at about twelve thousand.— 
Yours, &c., 

B. F. CROSFIELD, 
Chairman, Mid-Bucks Liberal Association. 

Westridge, Knotty Green, Beaconsfield. 

July 24th, 1928. 


SAVING LIFE AND TIME 


S1r,—The enclosed photograph has reached me from 
Adelaide, Australia. Why not White Lines for pavements in 
busy English towns and cities? 

What a saving of time for hundreds of thousands of 
pedestrians it would mean. At present I find the only way 
to get along most town streets, if in a hurry, is to risk my 
life by walking in the roadway. 

An additional advantage is that pedestrians with their 
backs to adjoining traffic have the warning line and half the 
footpath to cross before reaching the roadway, thus giving 
motorists time to avoid them.—Yours, &c . 

H. C. PANny. 

69, Wrawby Street, Brigg, Lincolnshire. 

July 2nd, 1928. 


[The photograph clearly shows that by the marking of 
the footpath centre-line pedestrians automatically keep left. 
\ little more space can be allowed on the inside of the line 

r shop-gazers.—Ep., NATION.] 
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THE CARICATURIST’S 
By LOW. 


ERHAPS it is an Inferiority Complex which causes 

caricaturists to sit dumb while painters, sculptors, 

architects, and followers of other genteel arts are 
yielding to the urge for public self-analysis; at all events, 
when books on Caricature are written they are almost 
invariably found to be not by caricaturists, but by sym- 
pathetic outsiders. A book on the Art of Caricature from 
the Inside by a practical caricaturist would be an interest- 
ing novelty. He might write of the problems peculiar to 
this art, and of the kind of ingenuity demanded for their 
solution; of the drawing of things which have no shape or 
form, the conveying of abstract ideas by symbols, and the 
presenting of complex situations by subtle association with 
familiar images; of the production of likenesses more like 
men than they are themselves, by the blending of spiritual 
with physical characteristics; of elementary tricks of the 
trade like the use of puffs of smoke, large exclamation 
marks, tear-drops, and shaky outlines, to suggest various 
emotions; and of the higher 
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lights of the artist, playing 
line-values as one plays on the piano, and producing 
effects of farce, fantasy, or tragedy merely by the pressure 
on the nib. There might be also some estimate of the work 
of Great Caricaturists of the past, but if so the criticism 
would have a technical background, and there would be a 
distinction made between subject and treatment, between 
what they said and how they said it. Perceiving as well 
as any outsider what they were trying to do, a practical 
caricaturist could better measure their success or failure 
to do it. “It is only through the mystery of creation 
that one can gain any knowledge of created things,’’ wrote 
Oscar Wilde. Freedom from contact with the creative 
processes of other arts, may or may not be compensated by 
a greater detachment in judging the finished products, but 
in the case of Caricature one may doubt whether the detach- 
ment could ever amount to much. Technical considerations 
altogether apart, Caricature is a peculiarly subjective art, 
and much of its effect depends upon the receptivity of the 
beholder. Even critics cannot detach themselves from 
their temperaments. One man’s humour will always be 
another’s silliness. 

Thus the usual book on Caricature having run smoothly 
through the History of Caricature, and having paraded a 
procession of Great Caricaturists with anecdotes sprinkled 
on their shoulders like confetti, at length reaches the point 
when it becomes appropriate to explain what Caricature 
is and what constitutes a good caricature; whereupon the 
author measures his own soul and produces his likes and 
dislikes, with evidence to prove that he is quite right. 

Mr. C. R. Ashbee, F.R.1I.B.A., naturally has the archi- 
tectural approach, and his volume* has something of the 
dignity of Westminster Abbey. We enter, treading softly, 
to view the monuments: Hogarth, Gillray, Rowlandson, 
Daumier, Garvani, Cham, Gill, Max Beerbohm, Dyson, 
Ghezzi, Gulbrannson, Raemaekers, du Maurier, Tenniel, 
Thackeray, Caldecott, Doré, Walter Crane, Inigo Jones 
(. .. here, I say!), Goya, Peter Brughel the elder, 
Terborch (. . . Stop! Stop!), Mr. Ashbee is not one of 
those annoying persons who contend that Caricature is an 
esoteric art. Observing the derivation of the word from 
the Italian caricare, to overload, he extends the Carica- 
turists’ Corner by several acres, and crowds it with the 
busts of practically everyone who has ever been suspected 
of pictorial exaggeration. Oliver Veal, the father of 
Funny Cuts penny-comic art, is inexplicably omitted. 
The ingenious person of whom we read in the papers 
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recently, who invented a contrivance of mirrors for the 
taking of distorted photographs, will probably be annoyed 
at his own non-inclusion. 

In an early chapter are suggested certain essential 
qualities which a caricature should possess, such as sim- 
plicity of expression, directness, independence of explana- 
tory text, and the infusion of some touch of meaning, 
kindly, or sardonic, or satiric, or ironic; but the desire to 
produce a comprehensive and attractively illustrated book 
has caused Mr. Ashbee not to limit himself by these quali- 
ties, which is, for the most part, just as well. ‘* Simplicity 
of expression *? and ‘‘ directness ”? are, after all, matters 
rather of individual style, and are open to question as 
general principles. A feeble caricature is none the less 
feeble because it is simply expressed, or because its content 
is cbvious. Economy of line is not a virtue in itself, as is 
being demonstrated continually by imitators of Phil May. 
Too often their simplicity and obviousness is only shallow- 
technical and intellectual. Many great caricatures 
have been drawn with highly complex technique, and many 
more whose effect has depended upon indirect implica- 
tions. As for explanatory text, its use depends almost 
entirely upon the intelligence of the caricaturist’s audience, 
and upon just how far he wishes to lead them from familiar 
generalizations to less familiar particularizations. The 
infusion of a spirit of satire or irony, in other words, the 
expression of a comment, is a consideration of very 
different value. Here is the essence of the art, the kernel 
of the nut. The merit of a caricature depends upon the 
intelligence and the happy expression of the comment. 
** Happy ”’ in the sense of addressful, but especially in the 
sense of felicitous. Perhaps the first essential of Caricature 
is that it should be a lark. 

Mr. Ashbee in practice recognizes little distinction be- 
tween Caricature and Comic Art; between that which 
** overloads ’’ with a purpose and that which ** overloads ”’ 
without any purpose, beyond that of exaggeration for 
exaggeration’s sake, between that in which the comment is 
THE thing, and that in which the comment, if any, is merely 
incidental. It is as though Asop and Joe Miller were one 
and the same person. We take off our hats to the genius 
of Charles Keene, du Maurier, Caldecott, and many others 
mentioned here, but we put them firmly on again when we 
hear them called ‘* caricaturists.”” Take du Maurier, for 
instance. There was no appreciable difference in the styles 
used by du Maurier in illustrating * Trilby ’’ and in illus- 
trating his social *‘ satires’? in Puncu. The satire of the 
latter was mostly contained in the text beneath, which is, 
as Potash and Perlmutter say, ‘* somet’ing else ag’in,’’ 
and could stand well enough without illustration at all. 
Du Maurier was a great illustrator, his work was more 
sentimental than satiric, and he had practically nothing 
of the caricaturist about him. And Caldecott. One has 
to be a foreigner to appreciate the genius of Caldecott. 
No one has ever put on paper with such sympathy the fresh 
sweetness of English fields and English Christmas. He was 
the graphic equivalent of an exceptionally gifted descrip- 
tive-writer; but his work offers no criticism, makes no 
comment beyond something approximating to *‘ You’ve got 
a nice day for it.”” He was no caricaturist. 

This absence of differentiation between two different 
motives is not new in this country. It is, in fact, one of the 
principal causes of the relatively anemic state of modern 
British Caricature. So strong is the impression that it is 
the function of the caricaturist to be politely humorous, 
that the inclination is to regard the presence of anything 
in the nature of a comment as a breach of taste. ‘“‘ How 
vulgar! ” 

In discussing the characteristics of English Caricature 
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it is customary to point admiringly at Hogarth, Gillray, 
and Rowlandson. These Old Masters have now been dead 
long enough for us to claim them as the Fathers of modern 
Caricature without feeling that we are encouraging them. 
Times change. Their humour, riotous, gross, and bawdy, 
as became the age in which they lived and their new-found 
Freedom of the Press, would create a sensation if it 
appeared in a newspaper of to-day. Their favourite way of 
indicating the corruption, political and personal, of their 
opponents was to draw them with disgusting shapes, with 
skin diseases, and in the company of their irregular lady- 
friends. ‘* Sons of bitches ’? was a typical term of endear- 
ment applied to public men in their carefully insulting 
captions. Much of the grossness and ugliness seems nowa- 
days to have been pointless and without any significance 
except as expressing general disapproval. The very rough- 
ness of their “ stirring of the dung ”’ probably helped to 
bring about that revulsion of feeling from things ‘‘ coarse ”’ 
which came early in the nineteenth century. There follows 
a rapid lowering of temperature towards a Glacial Period 
or Nice Age. The uninteresting draughtsmanship and dull 
grotesque of Cruickshank was followed, after he had helped 
to spoil Dickens for posterity, by the weakly productions 
of John Doyle, and, later, Richard Doyle. 

John Leech brought English Caricature to the height 
of gentlemanly decorum. ‘* In his tastes and habits Leech 
was by nature aristocratic: he liked the society of those 
who were well-dressed, well-bred, and refined like himself, 
and perhaps a trifle conventional ; he conformed quite spon- 
taneously and without effort to upper-class British ideals 
of his time .. .’’, writes du Maurier admiringly of his 
friend. The rapier was now not dipped in anything stronger 
than lemonade. Gillray’s bludgeon was abandoned for a 
feather. John Bull, the symbolic figure representing the 
average Englishman, lost the genial if gross absurdity with 
which he had been invested by Gillray, and began to assume 
superior preachy dignity, always appearing with his hand 
on someone’s shoulder and saying, ‘‘ Well done, Sir, 
England is Proud of You!” or indignant at something 
and saying : ‘* This Sort of Thing Must Not Go On, Sir! ” 
It is, by the way, significant of the little change that has 
taken place since in the national attitude towards Caricature 
that this smug figure still appears frequently to libel our 
post-war selves. The compositions in which such figures 
appeared had, of course, to become appropriately sober, 
and ‘* overloading’? and humour were reduced to a 
minimum. Of that time is John Tenniel’s ‘‘ Dropping The 
Pilot ’? which passed all the tests of the upper-class British 
ideal with such honours that it won everlasting fame of 
the kind accorded to such works as *‘ The Stag At Bay ” 
and ‘** Playmates.”? A dignified (if unsound) analogy, 
marked by a lack of ‘* overloading *” and a total absence 
of humour, a stiffness of construction and a hardness of 
technique, it had its significance. Caricature had ceased 
to be a Lark, and had become a solemn old Owl. 

Although the dissipation of some of the pre-war illu- 
sions held by Democracy about its gods has created a 
liking for more robust caricatures to-day, it is improbable 
that there will ever be a return to the vitriolic manner of 
the Old Masters. Were there no other reason, the different 
conditions of production and circulation would seem to be 
sufficient. Gillray’s works were sold in Ackermann’s print- 
shop at so much apiece, and it is natural to suppose that 
they were bought chiefly by the partisans whose side was 
favoured, a circumstance which would not tend to 
encourage delicacy in the handling of those who were, to 
buyer and seller alike, Nobody’s Friends. But with the 
adoption of Caricature (or ‘‘ cartoons ”’) by the Press, and 
especially by the newspaper Press, and the growth of large 
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circulations, a consideration for the tender feelings of the 
more diversified public is justly urged by the paternal 
proprietor. ‘‘ His humour is appreciated by friend and 
foe alike,’? he likes to boast of his innocuous employé. 
Journals which can publish caricatures of a subversive or 
outspoken kind are few, and their small circulation renders 
them unable to afford such luxuries for long. It is unlikely 
also that English Caricature will ever compare with that 
of Germany for mordancy, or with that of France for spite- 
fulness. The Englishman will not have it. He will be 
moved to indignation aT it rather than with it. However 
rough the humour, it will be good-humour. More personal 
it may become, especially in the political vein, because 
in the huge electorate of the future there will be more 
interest in leadership and personality than in ill-understood 
policies ; and because in any large newspaper-reading crowd 
the unintelligent always outnumber the intelligent, and it 
is by symbolizing policies in the persons of those concerned 
that points may be most effectively ‘‘ got over ”’ to the 
greatest number. 

No doubt it will be broader and simpler for the same 
reason, but never so broad, so simple that it will cease to 
puzzle and perhaps offend those who take subtle satire at 
its face value. 

To them the symbolic boiling-down of a phase in the 
progress of the Labour Party into a caricature of Mr. J. H. 
Thomas in a dress-suit, will seem to be only a coarse libel 
cn Mr. Thomas’s sartorial beauty. A drawing of Lord 
Birkenhead at an angle of 75 degrees will appear as an 
exaggeration of his personal, not his political, attitude. 
To them, under the impression that Comic Art and Cari- 
cature are one and the same thing, true Caricature may 
frequently appear as ‘* Adventures of Malice in Vulgar- 


land.”’ 


THE PASSING OF THE 
GREEN ROOM 


HE death of Ellen Terry is a larger thing than the 

death of a famous actress whose achievement may 

be variously estimated. Nobody would pretend, prob- 
ably, that she was of the same calibre as Duse or Bernhardt 
or Réjane. In fact, it is not primarily for her art that we 
most reverence her memory. Rather, with her, a tradition 
has finally departed, a tradition of the green room, the 
tradition of the English stage. Miss Terry was one of a 
family, one representative of a succession of generations, 
one who lived her life and had her education in the theatre. 
Thus she belongs to the ancient world, to the times before 
the nineteenth century, when the family meant more than 
the individual. Such families as hers now hardly exist 
in England, and in the theatre least of all. Nor is it any 
longer likely that good acting would come out of such a 
training. But such a training taught Miss Terry to under- 
stand and speak the Queen’s English, not a semi-genteel 
version of Cockney or Yiddish. In her charming memoirs, 
she pictures the company she kept. She was neither smart 
nor night-clubby, but mingled easily with the pre- 
Raphaelite Brotherhood, about whom she has left delicious 
stories, and never wanted to go outside her profession. 
There was something essentially ancien régime in the limi- 
tations which she quite unconsciously put to her life and 
ambitions. 

Naturally I never saw her in what was called her prime. 
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In fact I only saw her three times in old women’s parts, 
in ** The Merry Wives ”’ which she played with Mrs. Kendal 
in a revival by Tree, in ‘‘ Captain Brassbound’s Conver- 
sion,’ and since the war as the Nurse in ** Romeo and 
Juliet,”” a performance that enabled one to estimate what 
the loss of all tradition has meant to the English stage. But 
as I write this, I am looking at a faded old photograph of 
her as Rosalind. And you can see bursting through the 
hideous clothes of that theatrical epoch, the tomboyish, 
hoydenish creature, that ravished our parents’ hearts. His- 
torically, her association with Irving will possibly be remem- 
bered for having made the theatre a place fit for Noncon- 
formists to go to, an achievement that has perhaps been 
beneficial neither to Nonconformists nor to the theatre. I 
imagine that Irving, who lived before the days of any 
intelligent interest in the technique of Elizabethan produc- 
tion, hacked and mauled and rearranged the text to a 
degree which we should now find intolerable. But I 
imagine also that Miss Terry’s essentially tomboyish ren- 
dering of her réles was far nearer to Shakespeare than much 
we have since seen. She took a very intelligent interest in 
Shakespearean plays, and used to write in the margin the 
names of people who seemed like the characters about whom 
she was reading. Thus against Hotspur’s description of the 
** mincing balladmonger ” in ** Henry IV.”’ she aptly wrote 
the name Hamilton Ayde. Underneath her simplicity she 
was obviously a very intelligent woman. The stories of 
her simplicity—such as her remark on learning with pain 
that women were likely shortly to have votes: ‘* Now I 
shall have to read all the papers all day long and I shall 
dislike that very, very much ”’—are misleading. Another 
handicap from which she suffered was rollicking spirits. It 
is rumoured that her marriage with Watts came to grief 
owing to an all too seemly outburst of these high spirits 
on the part of the youthful bride. The mere fact that she 
should have been married to Watts seems too extraordinary 
to be believed. ‘* Why all this delightful fuss? ” she 
characteristically inquired, when she was celebrating her 
eightieth birthday. There were many reasons for the 
delightful fuss. One reason might have been that she took 
her profession seriously. A few years ago a storm raged 
in the Press on the interesting subject of whether actresses 
ought to go to night clubs. She gave the opinion that 
they should not, on the grounds that they would then be 
too tired to do their work properly. She was immediately 
dubbed out-of-date by her successors. Evidently she did 
not understand that actresses work at night clubs and act 
to rest. 

It is as a person that Miss Terry is interesting to-day. 
Perhaps it always was as a person that she was most 
delightful, but as a person whose life was passed upon the 
stage. The description Hazlitt has left of Mrs. Jordan, was 
always, I suspect, perfectly applicable to Miss Terry : 





‘*Mrs. Jordan’s excellences were all natural to her. 
It is not as actress but as herself that she charmed 
everyone. Nature had formed her in her most proiigal 
humour ; and when Nature is in the humour to make a 
woman all that is delightful, she does it most effectually. 
Mrs. Jordan was the same in all her characters, and 
inimitable in all of them, because there was no one else 
like her. Her face, her tone, her manner, were irresis- 
tible. Her smile had the effect of sunshine, and her 
laugh did one good to hear it. Her voice was eloquence 
itself: it seemed as if her heart was always at her 
mouth. She was all gaiety, openness, and good nature. 
She rioted in her fine animal spirits, and gave more 
pleasure than any other actress, because she had the 


greatest spirit of enjoyment in herself.”’ 
Mrs. Jordan and Miss Terry were both “ in the tradition.”’ 


Francis BIRRELL. 
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THE WORK OF GORDON CRAIG 


R. GORDON CRAIG’S exhibition of stage designs, 
POE cigasty held at the St. George’s Gallery and now 

transferred to a delightful setting provided by the 
Architectural Association, may in many respects be re- 
For 
years he has been dreaming of a theatre in London; for 
years no gesture has been made on behalf of the London 
theatrical world; and for years he has been considered 


garded as a vindication, as a picturesque apologia. 


rather as an unpractical visionary than as a workaday 
playhouse artist. There are few among us who remember 


his production of ‘* The Vikings,” 


and many are ignorant 
It is refresh- 


ing, therefore, to find in this exhibition, not merely projects 


of his later work in Germany and in Russia. 


and sketches of an unrealized kind, but practical stage 
designs made at the invitation of the State Theatre in 
Copenhagen and actually carried to fulfilment. That the 
concrete realization of the ideal was beautiful we have been 
told, and this realization we may in some degree picture 
for ourselves from the drawings shown here—such as that 
tmiagnificent sketch of snow-white, soaring column shapes, 
gleaming the more radiantly because of the broad splashes 
of colour made by the two basic groups of figures, resplen- 
dent in red and green vestments and with banners tossing 
to the sky. 

Such a sketch demands supreme imagination on the 
part of the artist, and it is imagination allied to the purest 
simplicity of art which are the great gifts Gordon Craig has 
to give us. He has not only aided in overthrowing 
naturalism; he has helped to show us that the art of stage 
decoration, no less than other arts, depends more upon 
selection than upon elaboration, that a few significant 
forms are better than any amount of cluttering properties, 
that a few boldly massed colours provide a richer effect 
than any variegated picture of bewildering tones. Through 
this simplicity and power of imagination, which themselves 
seem based on a study of the finest Greek example, Craig 
has influenced the whole of the modern theatre world. In 
England we are inclined to drift on lazily with conven- 
tional naturalism; but on the Continent, in a variety of 
different forms, Craig’s idea, as it may be called, is to be 
seen as a moving force. He, perhaps more than any other 
man, has proved to us the international quality of the art 
of the theatre, for, apart from his own activities in other 
countries, the influence of his inspiration is to be traced 
from the banks of the Volga to those of the Seine. 

The interest of this exhibition for us ought to be two- 
fold. Its beauty alone must charm, but apart from that 
there is an inner satisfaction in knowing that our own 
theatre has produced at least one genius whose work has 
moulded the more magnificent theatres of the Continent. 
For this reason it is to be hoped that the collection of 
** Pretenders ”? drawings will not be dispersed. Their proper 
place is in a permanent museum of theatrical art, where 
they may be a source of common interest and may be 
preserved intact. In scme ways, I personally do not care 
whether they go to Vienna or Munich or Milan (where such 
permanent museums exist), but for the sake of the London 
theatre—and selfishly that I may be enabled to see them 
more—I trust that they may find a resting-place in our 
own theatrical collection in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. 


ALLARDYCE NICOLL. 
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PLAYS AND PICTURES 


HOUGH Mr. Monckton Hoffe is one of our theatre’s 

most notorious sentimentalists, he contrives to spread 

his sugar coating less obtrusively and with much more 
intelligence than most of his saccharine fellows. In ** Many 
Waters,” his new play at the Ambassadors Theatre, he 
telis the story of a happily married middle-class couple, of 
their trials and tribulations, how they met, were married, 
went bankrupt, how their daughter ‘‘ got into trouble ”’ 
and died, and how they came through it all unscathed, ex- 
cept that they prefer musical comedy to other forms of 
entertainment—a fact which is somehow (I am not sure 
how) explained by their history, and upon which Mr. Hoffe 
hangs his philosophy, such as it is. This philosophy is 
carefully expounded at the opening, and therein lies the 
play’s chief weakness, for any element of surprise is so 
excluded, and the whole affair becomes photographic and 
undramatic. Personally I should prefer to have been 
allowed to draw my own philosophical conclusions—or to 
abstain from doing so—from the story, which is quite 
pointed enough by itself. However, we wept, and that is 
what we were meant to do. It is no use looking for pro- 
fundity in the shallow end of drama. Mr. Hannen’s pro- 
duction is exceptionally good, and some of the small-part 
acting quite remarkable. 

* * * 


Mr. Ben Travers’s new play ‘* Mischief,’’? which has 
been produced at the Fortune Theatre, should be hushed up 
as quickly as possible. I have the greatest admiration for 
Mr. Travers as a writer of farce, but it appears that my 
admiration was, at any rate in part, misplaced, and that 
without the joyous co-operation of those inimitable back- 
chat comedians Tom Walls and Ralph Lynn, he is lost. 
** Mischief ’’ sets out to be a comedy, but I cannot acquit 
its author on that score, for its tenor is farcical throughout, 
and there is no denying that the squibs do not go off. Such 
squibs as fall to Miss Yvonne Arnaud, herself an ex- 
Aldwychite, certainly squirt and fizzle, and even on occasion 
emit some sort of bang, but the bang is that of their inter- 
preter, not their creator. Miss Arnaud, indeed, is one of 
our best comediennes, and can be relied upon to make 
something of any part. For the rest, there is Mr. Allan 
Jeayes, dull in the dull part of a dull husband, Mr. Edmond 
Breon, with no chance to display his Wodehousian talent, 
Miss Lucy Sibley, who pronounced every vowel she uttered 
as it should not be pronounced, and two flabby young 
people who take the anemic cake. Here’s not such stuff as 
runs are made on, and its little life... . 

* * * 


Mr. Buster Keaton’s new film ‘‘ Steamboat Bill, Jr.’’ 
(at the New Gallery Cinema) is well up to his best standard. 
His is a quiet humour, dependent more on his observation 
of human conduct in the ordinary affairs of life and on 
his own charm of personality than the less subtle, more 
uproarious, knockabout fun of, for instance, Mr. Haroid 
Lloyd: he is, in fact, a truer descendant of Mr. Charles 
Chaplin, from whom he has derived much. The story of 
this film is not remarkable: Mr. Buster Keaton takes the 
part of a young man, son of a Mississippi steamboat owner, 
who has been sent to be educated at Boston, and whose 
manners and appearance on his return fail to please his 
erusty old father. He is also in love with the daughter 
of the owner of the rival and smarter steamboat. After 
many adventures, including an admirably managed tornado 
which blows away the entire town, Buster Keaton saves the 
lives of everybody and marries the young lady. It is his 
acting throughout upon which the film depends, his absent- 
mindedness, his seriousness, his lack of self-consciousness. 
The part of the father is excellently played by Mr. Ernest 
Torrence, who seems equally good in a comic or serious 


role. 
* * * 


The Magnasco Society is holding its fifth annual loan 
exhibition at the Warren Gallery, Maddox Street. This 
year the exhibition consists entirely of drawings by Nicolas 
Poussin and Claude Lorrain, and the Society has obtained 
some very good examples from private collections in this 
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country, including a large number from the Royal collec- 
tion at Windsor. In conjunction with it there is a small 
but extremely interesting exhibition of drawings by 
Yragonard, consisting of copies made by him from Old 
Masters in Rome and Fiorence—copies which, though taken 
direct from the Old Masters and labelled in almost every 
case by Fragonard himself, are very freely rendered and, 
in most cases, purely French in feeling. Two other exhibi- 
tions of interest are those of M. André Bauchant at the 
Lefévre Gallery and of M. Paul Tchelitcheff at the Claridge 
Gallery. Both these painters have come into prominence 
through the Russian Ballet, the former having designed 
the décor for ** Apollo Musagetes,’’ the latter for ‘* Ode.”’ 
M. Bauchant’s work has a certain naive charm of the 
Douanier Rousseau kind, but with no very reliable feeling 
for design; M. Tchelitcheff, in some of his work, mixes 
sand with his paint and achieves an effect almost of sculp- 
ture; his colour has a sombre beauty of its own, and he 
has a sound sense of volume which shows itself well in his 
portrait of Miss Edith Sitwell. 


* * * 





The Datty TELEGRAPH is to be congratulated upon the 
admirable organization and arrangement of the ‘* Exhibi- 
tion of Antiques and Works of Art ”’ at Olympia, and upon 
the very high standard of quality which is maintained 
almost everywhere. The exhibition consists partly of 
objects on Joan from private collections and partly of 
dealers’ exhibits which are for sale, and the total value 
is estimated at no less than ten millions. The pictures 
alone are well worth a visit: there are, among others, a 
Raphael Madonna and Child, marvellously perfect in 
design; a Raphael portrait; two panels by Giorgione; two 
Titian portraits, and an unfinished ‘‘ Holy Family ” of 
considerable interest; a charming Clouet portrait of 
Charles II. of France; John Crome’s ** Willow Tree ’’; an 
example of the early English school, ** Richard II. before 
the Virgin,’? known as the ‘* Wilton Diptych ”; a fine 
Gainsborough landscape; Quentin Matsys’s portrait of 
‘* The Ugly Duchess ’’; portraits by Rembrandt and 
Rubens, &c., &c. The rest of the exhibition contains—as 
well as furniture—china, glass, pewter, musical instruments, 
silver, jewellery, old locks and keys, coins and medals, 
prints, books and manuscripts, and postage stamps. One 
of its most interesting features is a series of ‘* period ” 
rooms furnished by various firms of antique dealers, 
ranging from Gothic to Georgian. The exhibition will 
remain open till August Ist. 


* * a 


Things to see and hear in the coming week :— 
Saturday, July 28th.— 
Fabian Summer School opens at Cirencester. 
Monday, July 30th.— 
Mr. Augustine Birrell on ‘* The First American Am- 
bassador,”’ the Wireless, 9.15. 
Film—Paul Leni’s ‘* Waxworks,”? at the Shepherd’s 
Bush Pavilion. 
Valborg Svirdstrém-Werbeck, Song Recital, Rudolf 
Steiner Hall, 8. 
Tuesday, July 3lst.— 
‘*The Phantom Fear,’”? by Mr. Vernon Sylvaine and 
Mr. Sydney Lynn, at His Majesty’s. 
Mr. Philip Kerr at the League of Nations Union 
Summer School, Oxford. 
Wednesday, August Ist.— 
Mr. Hartley Withers on ‘* World Economic Probiems,”’ 
at the League of Nations Union Summer School, 
Oxford. 
Thursday, August 2nd.— 
Liberal Summer School opens at Oxford. 
Mr. Norman Angell on ‘f Some Fundamental Argu- 
ments,’? League of Nations Union Summer School, 
Oxford. 
Friday, August 3rd.— 
Debate between Mr. Tom Johnston, M.P., and Mr. 
J. M. Keynes on the Liberal Industrial Report, Liberal 
Summer School, Oxford. 
Omicron. 
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A HUNDRED YEARS AGO 
THE ATHENZUM, Juty 307TH, 1828. 
SKETCHES OF CONTEMPORARY 


Mr. CRABBE 
Mr. CRABBE has, somewhere or other in his various and 
voluminous prefaces, claimed for himself the name of Poet. 
If everybody comprehended all the terms in dispute among 
men, that is, felt their force as well as understood their 
meaning, there would be a real ‘‘ end to controversy,” in- 
stead of all those so-styled productions, which have fed the 
flame they were designed to extinguish. We are persuaded, 
not merely that Mr. Crabbe is not a poet, but that he has 
very much injured himself by attempting to be one. Com- 
position in verse raises a legitimate expectation of a certain 
finish and beauty in every word of a work; for it makes 
every word important. This scrutiny the writings in ques- 
tion will not endure. It also prepares us for a different 
strain of feeling from that of ordinary conversation ; and 
here, also, we may say, ‘‘ This was looked for at your hands, 
and this was balked.’’ The tone is sometimes sufficiently 
comic, sometimes sufficiently tragic, for poetry ; but it is 
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often sermoni proprior, and sometimes miserably flat and 
mean. The versification is on no system whatsoever ; and 
there are constant traces of the habit of forcing and filing 
the meaning to fit the couplet. 


ABOVE MORRISTON 


I curmBeD the hill a willing guest of night, 
A child’s curiosity within my heart; 
Above me, constellations burning bright, 
And burning, their miniature counterpart 
Beneath me; points of light, and darknesses, 
Great gaps and gulfs, despair and hope, a blend; 
Lights everywhere, till none could say from this 
Where Morriston began and the heavens did end. 


Great industries—Virgo and Taurus small— 
And God’s own mystery unfolds e’en these ! 
Nickel, and spelter, chemicals and coal— 
And steel works joining hands with Hercules ; 
And Venus queening heaven with brightest glow, 
As Venus, too, was queening these below! 
Huw Menal. 








London Amusements. 








MATINEES FOR THE WEEK. 


DRURY LANE. 
FORTUNE. 


Wed. 


Thurs. 


& Sat 2.30. 
& Sat., 


SHOW BOAT 
“ MISCHIEF ” 


LONDON PAVILION. Tues. & Thurs., 2.30. THIS YEAR OF GRACE 





THEATRES. 











OPERAS. 
LYRIG THEATRE. Hammersmith. Riverside 31>. 
EVENINGS, at 8.H. MATINEES, WED. & SAT., at 2.50. 
LAST TWO WEEKS. 
“LOVE IN A VILLAGE.” 
THEATRES. 
ALDWYCH. (Gerrard 234.) NIGHTLY, at 86.15. 


Matinees, Wednesdays and Fridays, 2. 


** PLUNDER.” 
TOM WALLS, 


A New Farce, by Ben Travers. 
Mary Brough, end RALPH LYNN. 


COURT 





(Sloane 5137.) FOR THREE WEEKS ONLY. 


EVENINGS, at 8.15. MATS., THURS. & SAT., at 2.15. 


“THE FARMER’S WIFE.” 
By EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 





DRURY LANE. (Ger. 2587.) 8.15 precisely. Wed., Sat., 2.8 precisely. 





“MANY 
MIMI CRAWFORD. 


HAPPY RETURNS.” 
MORRIS HARVEY. Elizabeth Pollock. 


Herb. Williams, “ The Funniest Man in the World.”—London Calling. 





FORTUNE. (Regent 1307.) 


*“* MISCHIEF.” 


A New Comedy by Ben Travers. 





Allan Jeayes, Edmond Breon, and YVONNE ARNAUD. 
Nightly, at 8.30 Matinees, Thursday & Saturday, at 2.4. 
GAIETY. (Ger. 2870.) EVGS., at 8.30. MATINEE, WED., at 2.15. 


RUGBELL JANNEY'S Musieal Productien. 


** MARJOLAINE.”’ 


LILIAN DAVIES. OBCAR ASCHE. 


HIPPODROME, Londen. EVENINGS, at 8.15. 
MATINEES, WEDS., THURS. & SATS., 
““THAT’S A GOOD GIRL.” 


JACK BUCHANAN. ELSIE RANDOLPH. 
Kate Cutler, Vera Pearce, and Debroy Somers’ Band. 


Gerrard 650 
at 2.30. 





KINGSWAY (Holb. 4032.) Nightly, 8.15. Mats., Wed., Thurs. & Sat., 2.30. 
JEAN CADELL in 
“* MARIGOLD.” 


(Ger. 1004.) 


(Now in ite 2nd year.) 





PALLADIUM. Nightly, 8.15. 


“THE YELLOW MASK.” 
PHYLLIS DARE. 


Mats., Tues. and Thurs., 2.1&. 


EDGAR WALLACE’S Musical Play. 


MALCOLM KEEN. BOBBY HOWES. 





ROYALTY. (Ger. 2%.) EVGS., 8.30. MATS., THURS. & SAT., 2.3. 
BARRY JACKSON presents 
‘“‘BIRD IN HAND.” 
A New Comedy by JOHN DRINKWATER. 
ST. MARTIN'S.  (Gerr. 1243 & 3416.) 


“OTHER MEN’S WIVES.” 
Evenings, at 8.30. 


SAVOY 





FAY COMPTON. 
By Walter Hackett. 
Matinees, Tuesday and Friday, at 2.30. 





Evenings, 8.30. Matinees, Mon., Wed., Thurs., 2.3€. 


“ YOUNG WOODLEY.” 


FRANK LAWTON. KATHLEEN O’REGAN. 





WYNDHAM’S. (Reg. 3028.) EVENINGS, 8.30. MATS., WED. & FRI., 28 
LEON M. LION presents (for Two Weeks only) 
*“JUSTICE.”” By John Galeworthy. 

LEON M. LION, LAWRENCE HANRAY, MARY GREW. 








CINEMAS. 


STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway. 
DAILY, 2 to 10.45. 


July Mth, 3ist, and August Ist. 
HATE”; 





(Holborn 3703.) 
(BUNDAYS, New Programme, 6 to 10.4.) 


FLORENCE VIDOR in “ HONEYMOON 

May McAvoy and Conrad Nagel in ‘“ SLIGHTLY USED.” 

August 2nd, 3rd, and 4th. 
SMILE! ”; 
& ROSLYN; 


JACK MULHALL in “SMILE, BROTHER, 


Priscilla Moran in ‘‘ PATSY’S IRISH JOHN”; also PIERCE 
MIHILL JOHNSON SISTERS. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 
WHY WE LAUGH 


HY men laugh and what they laugh at are sub- 

jects about which an immense amount has been 

written. Proverb-makers, poets, philosophers, and 
scientists have all tried to explain the nature or origin of 
what Rabelais said was the natural function of man. Mr. 
C. W. Kimmins, a scientist and educationist, now adds to 
this literature of laughter another volume, ‘* The Springs 
of Laughter ”? (Methuen, 6s.). How distinguished is the 
history of his subject may be seen from the fact that he 
has to expound and criticize the theories of Hobbes, 
Descartes, Hazlitt, Spencer, Darwin, Bergson, and Freud, 
but it is strange that all these great men do not seem to 
have been able to settle the question why we laugh. The 
doctors themselves, as usual, disagree. According to 
Hobbes, ** sudden glory is the passion which maketh those 
grimaces called LAUGHTER; and is caused either by some 
sudden act of their own, that pleaseth them; or by the 
apprehension of some deformed thing in another, by com- 
parison whereof they suddenly applaud themselves.’? Man 
is the only animal which laughs, says Hazlitt, because he 
is the only animal which sees the difference between things 
as they are and things as they ought to be; the springs of 
laughter are to be found in the incongruous. Herbert 
Spencer holds that laughter is due to ‘* descending incon- 
gruity,”’ being a display of muscular excitement, the out- 
ward sign of a release of energy when ‘‘ consciousness is 
unawares transferred from great things to small.’? Accord- 
ing to Darwin it is primarily the expression of joy. Freud 
follows the laugh, as one might expect, into the unconscious, 
where Mr. Kimmins finds considerable difficulty in follow- 
ing Freud. Bergson maintains that we laugh when we see 
anything alive behave as if it were a machine—*‘ we laugh 
every time a person gives us the impression of being a 
thing.” 

* * * 

So much for the scientists and philosophers. There is 
more agreement among the moralists. Most of them have 
held that laughter is a good thing, but the famous Lord 
Chesterfield is an exception, and wrote those directions to 
his son which show into what dark depths of pedantic 
priggery good manners and “‘ society *’ descend :— 

‘‘Having mentioned laughter, I must particularly 
warn you against it: and I could heartily wish, that you 
may often be seen to smile, but never heard to laugh 
while you live. Frequent and loud laughter is the 
characteristic of folly and ill manners ; it is the manner 
in which the mob express their silly joy at silly things ; 
and they call it being merry. In my mind, there is 
nothing so illiberal, and so ill-bred, as audible laughter. 

... Iam neither of a melancholy nor a cynical disposi- 

tion, and am as willing and as apt to be pleased as any- 


body ; but I am sure that since I have had the full use of 
my reason, nobody has ever heard me laugh.”’ 


It is hardly surprising that the eighteenth century ended in 
the French Revolution. 


* * * 


Mr. Kimmins ranges over both the ontology and the 
ethics of laughter. His book contains a good deal of 
interesting matter, but not much native illumination. The 
most interesting things in it are mere facts, the knowledge 
of which we owe to the inveterate modern habit of observa- 
tion. American psychological tests show a high correlation 
between intelligence and humour, so that apparently, 
despite Lord Chesterfield, the more people laugh the more 
intelligent they are, and the more intelligent they are the 


more they laugh. The observation of children has yielded 
some curious facts with regard to the springs of their 
laughter. School children are asked to relate the funniest 
thing that they have heard or the funniest sight that they 
have seen, and their answers are analyzed and tabulated. 
It appears that girls between the ages of seven and ten and 
boys between the ages of eight and ten find riddles extra- 
ordinarily amusing. At the age of eleven the riddle sud- 
denly loses its attraction, and then at the age of sixteen. 
it has a short and sudden revival. Hobbes’s ** sudden 
glory *? theory seems to be applicable to the laughter of 
children at some ages and not at others in a most erratic 
manner. At the age of seven, 25 per cent. of the boys’ 
funny stories and 16 per cent. of the girls’ are concerned 
with the misfortunes of others. At the age of ten this 
type of story has practically ceased to amuse, but the funny 
sight of the misfortune-of-others type still retains its 
popularity. 
* * * 

Mr. Kimmins gives a good many of the children’s 
stories in their own words, and they are often interesting. 
But it is clear, I think, that in some instances the child did 
not consider the story to be at all amusing. The word 
** funny ’’ is ambiguous, both in adult and childish lan- 
guage. It may mean “ amusing,’? but it may also mean 
only ‘* strange,” ** curious,” ‘* perplexing.”” When we 
say: ‘* It’s a funny thing that he should not be here; I 
have been waiting half an hour,’’ we are nearer tears than 
laughter. And when a child says: ‘* It was very funny 
that the kitten would not eat the fish without her mother,”’ 
she is expressing wonder, not amusement. The ambiguity, 
of course, points to that intimate connection between some 
forms of laughter and the strange, unusual, unexplained, or 
unexpected upon which Hazlitt, Spencer, Freud, and 
Bergson have all based their theories. In certain circum- 
stances the unexpected or the incongruous makes us laugh, 
and we say, ‘* How funny that is!’’, and then by a 
common metamorphosis of language we use the word 
‘* funny ” of what is merely incongruous or unexpected. 

* * * 


Most of these philosophies of laughter suffer from two 
fallacies. The doctors, like nearly all specialists, can see 
only one disease in the world which must be the cause of 
everything. The fallacy of the floating liver is not peculiar 
to medicine, and to think that the springs of laughter can 
be reduced to one single cause is absurd. Sometimes we 
laugh merely because the season is spring, the sun shining, 
and we are happy; sometimes because an old gentleman 
slips in the street on a piece of orange peel; sometimes 
because we hear a man say: ‘* Knock, knock, knock! 
Who’s there, i? the name of Beelzebub? ’? There is no 
reason to believe that the origin of these three laughs is the 
same. The other is the genetic fallacy. You do not 
explain the emotions of a complex, civilized man by show- 
ing that they originate in the emotions of animals, 
savages, or children. You may be able to trace the laugh 
of a Moliére or a Swift back to the grin of a dog or the 
chuckle of a tickled baby, but all you have done is to 
show that in a million years the grinning dog may become 
a Swift or the tickled baby the author of ‘‘ Le Misan- 
thrope ’”?; you have not explained why people laugh at 
** Les Precieuses Ridicules,’? why they laugh (or do not 
laugh) at ‘* Gulliver’s Travels.” 

LronaRD WooLr. 
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REVIEWS 
NEW NOVELS 


Poor Women! Ly NokAH HOUL1 Scholatis Press. 7s. 6d.) 

Vasco. $y MARC CHADOURNE Translated by Eric SuTTON. 
‘Cape. 7s. 6d) 

The Way of Sacrifice. by FRITZ VON UNRUH Kuopf. 7s. 6d. 

The Delicate Creature. Ly CON O'LEARY. Constable. 7s. 6d. 


Bambi. Py FELIX SALTEN 
Cam J> 

The Runagates Club. Ly 
7s. 6d.) 

The Unpleasantness at the Bellona Club 
Benn. 7s. 6d.) 

Carfax Abbey. 1 


Translated by WHITTAKER CHAMBERS. 


JOHN BUCHAN, Hodder & Stoughton. 


By DorOTHY L. SAYFRs. 


BASIL THOMSON Methuen. 3s. 6d.) 


I LIkE ‘** Poor Women!" The name of the author is un- 
familiar to me, but I am very curious about her. The book 
shows great experience of life, and, I should say, a technique 
of writing which only long practice could win. Yet this 
appears to be her first book to be published. Has she been 
an addict of secret writing for years, I wonder, or is this 
the first attempt of someone with a touch of genius? In 
‘* Poor Women! *’ there are five siudies of single characters. 
Ethel is thirty-eight and makes an unsuccessful attempt to 
vamp the husband who has left her on account of her un- 
faithfulness. Mrs. Johnson is a prostitute who is getting too 
old for her profession. Alice is a spinster in a seaside town 
who gets picked up one evening by a City clerk, and nearly 
forgets herself with him. Miss Jocelyn is another and older 
spinster who has to give up her independent life and to 
go to live with relations who do not want her. Bridget 
Kiernan is an Irish maidservant who is bullied by her em- 
ployers and fears that a man has got her into trouble. 
Poor women—they all long for money, or youth, or indepen- 
dence or love. Ethel is horrid, the others quite decent sorts, 
they all five are pitiful. And there will continue to be tens 
of thousands like them until parents have their daughters 
as well as their sons educated for some profession. Norah 
Hoult is never sentimental. She does not make the mistake 
of supposing that a life which would be intolerable to her 
need be intolerable to those who have not experienced any- 
thing else. But she writes of the anxieties and fears of her 
sex with extraordinary intuition. I think ‘‘ Poor Women! ”’ 
may be the sketch-book which will lead up to an extremely 
good novel. 

‘“Vasco"’ is a product of the younger generation of 
French writers which seeks an escape from post-war dis- 
illusionment in long journeys either over the earth or into 
their subconsciousness. Vasco goes to Tahiti, where he is 
content for a while with love in idleness. But he meets a 
strange, rather Rimbaud-like American, who upsets him 
with ‘‘a hunger for unhappiness.” At the end of his 
perspective, as of Rimbaud’s, one sees the consoling arms of 
the Catholic Church. But the book ends before they close 
upon him. The descriptions of the South Seas are excel- 
lently done (the translation is first rate)—just so, surely, 
would they affect one, with a passive acquiescence in their 
beauty and occasional revolts against their sapping of all 
energy and character. Dissatisfaction has for centuries been 
endemic in Western Europe. It has produced most 
mechanical inventions and much literature. At some periods 
it becomes specially acute, and produces a romantic move- 
ment. The present, I believe, is such a period. And that, I 
think, is one reason why the young detest the voices of the 
older generation, why Wells seems to so many of them a 
frivolous optimist and Galsworthy a well-intentioned bore. 
Their malady lies deeper. No social] reorganization, no in- 
crease of tolerance or kindness, can help them. They long 
for a faith they cannot reach, and are really in love with 
the death that they only by a chance escaped. 

I do not know what von Unruh’s book is like in the 
original German, but I am confident it is not like this trans- 
lation. The publisher tells us that ‘‘ it was passed among 
the soldiers from hand to hand in the trenches,’’ and that 
** poor peasant lads, themselves unable to read, stood in the 
trenches knee-deep in water and listened while a more 
educated comrade read aloud this story of war by a Prussian 
officer who had come to believe in peace.’’ I should like to 
meet the peasant lad who would listen to this translation. 
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I found it myself quite incomprehensible. I presume it is 
the work of an American who may know German but who 
certainly does not know English. It is most unfortunate that 
American publishers should be able to buy the English as 
well as the American rights of foreign books. For the result 
usually is that these books remain permanently closed to ihe 
English reader. If only critics would agree to tell the truth 
about these translations, the publishers might be induced to 
reconsider their policy. 

‘“The Delicate Creature’ begins with a very smart 
account of a fashionable woman. A frivolous book, one 
thinks, something between Carl von Vechten and Michael 
Arlen. Then the heroine takes a drug which enables her to 
hear what people are saying about her, and to experience the 
lives not only of the human beings but of the animals with 
which she has come into contact. And the author turns out 
to be a violent moralist. When she recovers from the drug, 
she is a changed woman. For she has not only seen herself 
through the eyes of her servants and friends, but she has 
suffered tortures in the shape of a pheasant, a fox, a dog, 
a hare, a mouse, and acanary. Mr. O’Leary writes well, but 
he lets his sympathy with animals run away with him. The 
best part of the book is the story of an Irish boy who is 
brought up by Franciscans and nearly becomes a friar him- 
self. I look forward to reading his next book. 

‘‘Bambi’’ is a German book about a deer, written as 
fiction, with the animals talking. It is intended for children, 
but will be enjoyed by many adults. The descriptions of 
forest life are often beautiful. Like Mr. Galsworthy in his 
introduction, I recommend the book specially to sportsmen. 
But I think the author should not have made the screech-owl 
so sympathetic a character. Actually he is at least as blood- 
thirsty as the Master of the Devon and Somerset. 

I adore Mr. John Buchan’s books. There is such a fine 
old English atmosphere about them. All the characters are 
so well born and well shaved. They are all strong, silent 
men, yet they describe their adventures with the greatest 
eloquence. ‘* The Runagates Club”’ is a series of short 
stories, most of them first-class reading for a first-class car- 
riage. Mr. Buchan has considerable invention, a good narra- 
tive style, and a pleasing affection for the aristocracy. 

Miss Dorothy Sayers’s new detective novel is disappoint- 
ing. Usually the characters and comments in her books 
are delightful. I believe she could write an excellent novel 
without a criminal or a detective in it. But ‘‘ The Un- 
pleasantness at the Bellona Club”’ is not well written, and 
the jokes are for the most part not funny. The plot is fair. 

‘Carfax Abbey’ is the worst detective story I can 
remember reading. The characters behave in an imbecile 
way, the detectives show no ability to detect, the end is an 
anti-climax, and the writing is uniformly dull. Can it really 
be the work of Sir Basil Thomson ? 

RAYMOND MORTIMER. 


THE DESPERATE SCIENCE 
An English Prosody on Inductive Lines. By SIR GEORGE YOUNG, 
BT. (Cambridge University Press, 15s.) 
Prosopy is one of those perfectly useless games which any 
individual may or may not find an agreeable way of wasting 
time. The only objection to it is that those who play it 
become too passionate over it, perhaps because it is a game 
that nobody can ever definitely win. It is not, for instance, 
like Miss Milligan, which you can indubitably get out. You 
can never get a game of prosody indubitably out, for once 
vou think you have solved the puzzle, some brother prosodist 
will come along and point out that you have committed a 
folly. He will declare that you have no logic, and hint that 
you have no ear. Words will begin to fly about. Libellous 
suggestions will be bandied, veiled under the courtesy of 
‘*It is extraordinary how a writer otherwise so acute could 
have committed the absurdity. ...’’ When two come into 
the game it is part of the rules to be courteous ; but every 
now and again one sees the glint of the knife just coming 
out of its sheath. One feels that when all other points of 


difference in the world have been settled, at Geneva or some 
other place, the last antagonists will turn out to be prosodists. 
Books on prosody may be divided into three classes ; 
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those which are absolute nonsense ; those which it is interest- 
ing and even entertaining to follow ; and those which are so 
abstruse and mathematical as to be unreadable. Sir George 
Young’s belongs to the middle class. His is a pondered, a 
well-laid book. He disagrees, naturally, with all his friends, 
the late T. S. Omond, the late J. B. Mayor, Mr. Saintsbury, 
and so forth ; and he seems to rely largely on an agreement 
with Swinburne, who, alas, confessed that ‘like other 
dunces,’’ he scanned his verse by ear. Whether scansion can 
properly be applied to English verse is itself doubtful, with 
stress and accent, numbers and quantity, wrangling among 
themselves. The question always arises as to what has been 
gained when you have scanned a verse ; personal satisfac- 
tion, yes, when you find you have scanned it differently from 
everybody else. Sir George finds matter for gratulation when 
he discovers that 


‘**Tis the middle of night by the castle clock "’ 
is in the same metre as 


‘Turn away no more,” 
and as 


‘““Away ! the moor is dark beneath the moon,” 

and you begin to wonder whether prosody can tell you any- 
thing about verse, any more than the number-plate on a 
motor-car can give you information about its horse power. 

Sir George traces the change in English metre from 
Chaucer until recent times, that is to say Matthew Arnold ; 
he is unsympathetic towards later developments, except some 
of the Poet Laureate’s experiments, and he has read Pro- 
fessor Housman. It is a pity he did not include Gerard 
Hopkins. There is nothing strikingly new in his theory, 
but it is systematized, and will give pleasure to other proso- 
dists, largely, no doubt, in the form of chagrin. His book 
also provides that pleasure common to ail books on the sub- 
ject written by sensitive and well-read scholars, of bringing 
into special limelight poems hitherto neglected, and lines 
forgotten or unknown. For those alone, books such as his 
are worth reading. 

He is at his most interesting when he studies Shakespeare 
as a metrist, and produces good reason for emendation on 
prosodic grounds. Here is an excellent and stimulating 
example of his treatment of a locus desperatus in 
‘* Hamlet ’’ :— 

‘“* Their virtues else . .. . 
Shall in the general censure take corruption 
From that particular fault ; the dram of eale 
37 Doth all the noble substance of a doubt 

To his own scandal.” 

‘* The prosody is normal throughout,’’ Sir George remarks. 
‘* The problem seemed only so far within my scope, as my 
practice of repeating a faulty passage aloud might help to 
a conclusion.’* Then he goes on to say, after explaining 
‘‘ eale,’’ ‘‘ Taking line 37 as it stands, and remembering that 
dout (do away with) has been printed elsewhere in Shake- 
speare for dowbt, one who declaims the whole passage half 
a dozen times is like to find himself, as I did, repeating 
unconsciously, 
‘* Doth all the noble substance of it dout,” 

the ‘‘it’’ referring, a little dubiously, to nature a few lines 
higher. This makes the passage absolutely clear. ‘‘ It is our 
unfortunate acquiescence in Pope’s well-meant correction 
that has thrown us all for so long off the scent.’’ For my 
part, I am convinced by Sir George’s emendation. But was 


it, after all, prosody that did it? BoNaMy DopsreE. 


BRITISH SPORT 
Fair Play. By RUDOLF KIRCHER. (Collins, 12s. 6d. 
Training for Athletes. By H. M. ABRAHAMS and A. ABRAHAMS. 
Bell. 5s.) 


Tennis. By HELEN WILLS. Scribners. 10s. 6d. 


THE London correspondent of the FRANKFURTER GAZETIE, we 
may say, has offered us as a nation of sportsmen a most 
beautiful illuminated address, in which he sets forth the 
virtues of our ‘‘ play-attitude,’’ and illustrates the principle 
that ‘‘ sport is a school the Englishman never forgets “’ with 
great zeal and geniality. It is true that he does not panegyrize 
every manifestation of our sporting character. The electric 
grevhound appears to him a solecism of ours: ‘* Circenses at 
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their worst *’ ; and he sums up first-class cricket in the simple 
verdict, ‘‘ Three days! ’’ It may be three weeks, before the 
century is out. But in general he is the devoted admirer, 
and pleasing reporter, of British pastime, and he reads the 
result of our sport in our whole achievement ; for example, 
‘The English have maintained both in art and literature 
the modest tradition of the play-attitude.”’ 

Dr. Kircher is too kind. What he says so optimistically 
and thoughtfully about us is, we believe, true, but there is 
more to be said. If we were not convinced that the term 
‘fair play’ still expresses the main spirit of the country 
we should be unhappy indeed. But there have been, and 
there continue to occur, some sordid exceptions. What are 
we to say about the home front during the last war and the 
disgusting barbarities of our cheaper journalism and our 
propaganda? In the “ greater game,‘ did we act altogether 
like a nation of cricketers? Was there no cold and ugly 
fury which screamed from our ‘‘ temperate’? team? One 
wishes that the answer of history could be favourable to us. 
As for the present, the conception of sport which seems on 
the increase is not prepossessing. It is nothing more than 
putting money on the names of horses, or hauling draggled 
sirens from town to town on the carriers of motor-cycles, or 
breeding dogs for social and financial speculation, or know- 
ing that the Wolves beat ’Spurs, &c. Blood-sports exist, 
even, it is rumoured, some that were thought safely extin- 
guished. Those who have assisted in the murder of stags 
write to the papers in a spirit not of apology, but of manly 
self-esteem. 

We mention a few of the headings under which an H. §, 
Salt might become truly eloquent by way of saving us from 
vanity under the sincere benedictions of Dr. Kircher. Indeed, 
the contemplation of some aspects of our modern sport almost 
lures us into quotations from Mr. Salt’s ‘‘ Homo Sapiens ” 
but we have said enough about the partiality of Dr. Kircher, 
so courteous and embarrassing. It may be added tnat he 
has been most energetic in collecting experience of English 
sports and pastimes ; some he misses ; a large proportion of 
the public knows quoits better than cricket. And a‘larger 
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proportion would recoil from his chapter-heading ‘‘ Euripides 
in the Village *’ into the wooden hut by the ‘** Cat and Fiower- 
Pot *’ and the nightly pawing and scrambling (to the strains 
of the banjolele). 

But British sport, of the kind which has been so finely 
described and justified by writers like Strutt and Nyren 
and Pycroft, will flow on with a clear central current in 
spite of all occasional turbidities. The book which Mr. 
Abrahams and his brother, a doctor, have written as a pre- 
liminary to the forthcoming ninth Olympiad, is every way a 
proof that the true spirit of the game survives. Its doctrine 
is that we should do, but not overdo. It us not to 
‘deplore our inferiority or moan about decadence ’’ when 
Nature sends another country a few super-athletes who are 
able in a competition to amass more points than our own 
more numerous worthies. Equally, the authors refuse to be 
stampeded by the publicity given to competitive athletics 
for women; they produce reasons against that phase of 
‘sport.’’ The ‘‘ victor ludorum”’ type is not their hero. 
In this sensible spirit they, with the collaboration of several 
famous athletes, give a very careful account of the technical 
divisions of training. 

Miss Wills has written principally for the American 
reader, and gives the price of a good racquet in doilars. Her 
text is singularly unexciting, and the best thing in the book 
is the set of drawings by herself of the great tennis piayers 
in action, which are graphic journalism. The grave sim- 
plicity of her writing may be shown by one of her points of 
etiquette: ‘‘ Do not make remarks about the players. Their 
friends or relatives may be sitting near by.”’ 

EDMUND BLUNDEN. 
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LORD READING 


Lord Reading. By C. J. C. STREET. Bles. i0s. 6d.) 


THE last reward of a first class in the public life of England 
is a biography. More exactly, it is a ‘life and letters."’ 
Just as it would not have done to give the eminent man a 
barony, but he had to be made a viscount, so his ‘ life and 
letters ’’ will not be in one volume, butintwo. The lettering 
will be gold ; the binding blue. The first chapter will be an 
account of the great man’s promising youth ; the last will 
be entitled ‘‘ Personal Characteristics." When this has 
appeared all will, indeed, be over! But most men—even 
those whose first class in life is beyond doubt—have to 
depend for this last favour on their executors. It is the one 
feast on the table of life to which they do not personally sit 
down. There are, however, just a few who do. In our days 
quite a number of men know what it is to see on the book- 
stalls books not by themselves, but, what is far, far better, 
about themselves. It was an experience not unknown even 
in the Victorian Age. Mr. Gladstone, while he still lived, 
‘was made the subject of prodigious biographies. Lord 
Beaconsfield no doubt read his own life by Mr. T. P. 
O'Connor. This was by no means a hymn of praise. On 
the other hand, Mr. Bright found himself the subject of more 
than one hushed and awe-struck biography, and, if his 
character needed any further building up—which is doubt- 
ful—the improving material was to hand in edifying books 
about himself. There has been in our own times quite an 
output of lives of the living—not to say the kicking. Lord 
Reading's glittering career was much too tempting to be 
let wait, and here we have a life of him—not the first to 
appear—and written this time by Mr. C. J. C. Street. It 
is to be hoped that someone will present this book to Lord 
Reading and that the promising youth will sit down and 
read it and be reminded how he may make his life sublime. 

The fame of a great barrister is something into which 
everybody can enter and understand. There are moments 
when the whole country hangs on what he will say next. 
To see him in court telling the solicitor who has paid him 
a thousand guineas to hold his tongue—the solicitor having 
ventured to whisper a mild suggestion—is to see a big man 
at about his biggest. He is weighed and considered in the 
loftiest and most learned circles, and yet they know all 
about him in thieves’ kitchens. Rufus Isaacs was in his 
time a legend. Everything was known about him—known 
wight or, at any rate, known wrong! There were some who 
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held that he was in bed every night by nine ; others reported 
having themselves seen him in society quite late at night. 
In complicated cases involving figures and finance his feats 
of memory were such that judges themselves were known 
very nearly to applaud, though applause in court is a 
thing from which judges are notoriously averse. Mr. Street's 
earlier chapters remind us adequately of all this. But about 
half-way through the book, the narrative curves sharply, 
and, saying good-bye to the courts, we find ourselves follow- 
ing the great part which Lord Reading played, first in 
Washington during the war and afterwards in India as 
Viceroy. Mr. Street's later chapters become a valuable docu- 
ment of recent history, the more valuable because he has 
woven into his narrative so many extracts from the lofty 
eloquence with which Lord Reading helped to form and shape 
the course of history in the East. Hasi_aM MILLS. 


A YELLOW BOOK 


The Artists of the 1890’s. By JOHN 
10s. 6d. 


ROTHENSTEIN. (Routledge. 


For his series of little sketches on some of the artists of the 
eighteen-nineties Mr. Rothenstein provides two long intro- 
ductory essays, one on the effects of the industrial revolution 
on their work, the other on the tyranny of the classical 
tradition. To take such vast subjects—the industrial revolu- 
tion, after all, began a century and a quarter before—as his 
point of departure is probably to adopt too large a view of 
the importance of men, some of whom were definitely second- 
rate, and the best of them, Whistler, for instance, and Mr. 
Sickert and Mr, Steer, though unquestionably artists, not 
less unquestionably of limited range and therefore of the 
second rank. On the other hand, he spares us any further 
stories of the conversational flippancies of Whistler and 
Wilde. He sensibly dissociates himself from the horde of 
purveyors of such stories, realizing that the principal effect 
of their activities has been to exalt the human significance of 
the man at the expense of the artistic significance of his 
work. Whistler and Wilde were obviously somewhat to 
blame in the matter themselves, but it is not less obviously 
time to readjust the balance, and Mr. Rothenstein’s effort 
to do sc is commendable. He gives only such details of the 
lives of his artists as are important for the study of their 
work. 

The question that arises, then, is the canon of criticism 
by which he judges them. And here, unfortunately, he falls 
short. Almost his only comprehensive criticism is the quite 
just one that the painters of the nineties, with the exception 
of William Rothenstein, ‘‘ rejected that which dominated 
and typified the age, the industrial order of society."’ He 
quotes the opening passage of ‘‘The Picture of Dorian 
Gray ":— 

‘* The studio was filled with the rich odour of roses, and 
when the light summer wind stirred amidst the trees of the 
garden there came through the open door the heavy scent 


of the lilac or the more delicate perfume of the pink-flower- 
ing thorn.” 


And he adds :— 
sig . What could be more grotesque than the use of such 
a form for describing a blast furnace, a crowd watching a 
football match, a department store, or, indeed, any of the 
characteristic phenomena of to-day?” 
This is clearly right so far as it goes. But what Mr. Rothen- 
stein does not go on to say, and what it is probably more 
necessary to say, is that the artist who takes these or any 
other things as material must not be a mere illustrator, but 
must be at pains to examine, and examine, his own vision 
of them and his own feelings about them, distrusting his 
naturalistic first impressions, till he gets down to what are 
for him their artistic essentials. The sight of a blast furnace 
may remain a mere visual sensation even to a man of some 
artistic capacity unless he has been trained or has trained 
himself to see it otherwise. It was just because he was so 
trained that Whistler, for all his exclusiveness, was a greater 
painter than is Professor Rothenstein. It also explains why, 
though English painters of to-day use everything that comes 
to hand as material, none of them has come as near to 
turning the very English game of football into a work of art 
as the Douanier Rousseau. Either English painters have to 


probe deeper than they are in the habit of doing or England 
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SENSATIONAL CASE. 


fHE TRIUMPH OF RADIUM OVER RHEUMATISM 


THE WELL-KNOWN 


RELATES 


AUTHORESS 
HER 


LILLY 
EXPERIENCES 


PORTHAN 


‘*A small grey piece of flannel that looked like worn-out 
homespun.’ Thus begins the Authoress in her account of her 
experiences of ‘“ Radicura’’ radium packs. She continues:— 

So simple and unassuming is the external appearance of the 
celebrated Radium pack ‘ Radicura.”’ But it contains radium, 
which substance for the human body means health and strength. 
And therefore the pack is worth far more than gold and jewels. 

As [ have myself been entirely cured of serious rheumatism 
in the joints by these packs, i wish to convince other sufferers 
of the wonderful and rapid paregoric qualities which the 
‘*Radicura "’ packs possess. 

A year ago I fell ill with severe pains, which began in both 
knees and quickly spread to all the joints of the body. The 
doctor declared that it Was a most severe kind of rheumatism in 
the joints, and very hard to cure. Medicines, compresses, elec- 
tricity, nothing relieved or helped. The pains were horrible. 
The joints had become much inflamed, and I could not in the 
slighest degree move the left arm and the right leg. New oint- 
ments, new compresses. All in vain! 

Every day I had fever, and the heart weakened through 
waking and pains. A burning headache gave me a presentiment 
that the rheumatism had already reached so high up. The 
sight became bad, and even the eyes ached, so that I saw every- 
fhing as through a red mist. 

I had myself lost all hope. Then I heard something spoken 
of that was sure to cure. Just as a drowning person will clutch 
at even the weakest support, so I did at the new remedy which 
would be sure to cure me. It was ordered and it came. 

I must admit that it was with a feeling of great disappoint- 
ment, almost of contempt, that I examined the plain Spartan 
piece of flannel which was called ‘“ Radicura,’’ and which would 
for certain restore me to health. 

There on the sick-table was standing a considerable collec- 
tion of proud jars containing expensive ointments, bottles of 
strong-smelling and richly coloured liquids, and patent tablets 
in neat glass tubes. These had not helped at all. And now the 
small radium pack was going to show them all what it could do. 

It was placed on the most affected knee. And I waited. 
After about half an hour I feel asleep. When I woke up, after 
having slept for three hours, the pain in the knee had grown 
considerably less and the fever had disappeared. The pack was 
placed on the shoulder. Two days later I could move as I liked 
the arm which had hitherto been stiff, and no pain was to be 
felt in it any more. Now I knew that it was the little pack which 
had brought me relief in my illness. I ordered a larger one. 
And thanks to these two packs I got quite well, so that, after 
having used the same night and day for four weeks, I had no 
more pains whatever and slept excellently. And my sight has 
grown much stronger since I have worn the pack on the fore- 


head during the night. It was the radium, that wonderful 
substance which soothed and cured. 
(Signed) LILLY PORTHAN. 


So much for the authoress. But it is not only against 
Rheumatism or its numerous forms that ‘‘ Radicura ”’ has proved 
its unique healing effect, but also against Gout, Lumbago, 
Sciatica, Neuralgia, Insomnia, and other diseases which have 
their origin in defective metabolism. Our imposing collection 
of testimonials fram persons in all ranks of society and in 
different countries bears witness to this. 

Every ‘‘ Radicura’’ bears a sealed certificate, signed by an 
eminent Government Geologist, attesting its Radio-activity. 

It can be kept in the home for years and used again and still 
retain its activity. The ‘‘ Radicura’’ material may be purchased 
for a few shillings upwards according to size. 

Read our interesting brochure ; it may be obtained post free, 
together with testimonials, by posting the attached coupon. 

Cut out the coupon now, before this NATION leaves your 
hands. Mention this paper when writing for literature. 


COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET. 


To Radicura-Radiwoll, Ltd., 
53, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 
Kindly send me a copy of vour Free Book on Radicura. 


(N.1.) 


(4d. unsealed envelope will do.) Please write clearly. 
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The 
National Godfather 


TO act as the common godfather to 
all needy and neglected children, 
to intercede whenever necessary on 
their behalf and thereby secure for 
them happiness, care, and love, is the 


important national work to which 
The 
N.S. P.C. C. 


alone is wholly devoted. ‘“‘ An en- 
durable life for every child in the 
land” is the aim of this 44-year-old 
Society. Will you help? 





92,000 ‘found happier lives 
through? its aid last year. 








DONATIONS ARE NEEDED 





Please address your communi- 
cations to WILLIAM J. 
ELLIOTT, Director, National 
Society for the Prevention of 


Cruelty to Children, Victory 
House, Leicester Square, 
London, W.C.2 


‘‘Who grasps the child 
grasps the future.” 
Francis THomPpson, 
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must remain content to be always the nation of minor 
painters and major water-colour artists that it has been up 
to now. 

Lacking some positive standard of judgment, Mr. Rothen- 
stein’s estimate of his painters dwindles away into banalities 
such as that the sources of Mr. Charles Ricketts’s inspiration 
‘are rather in art than in life,"’ a very inadequate explana- 
tion of Ricketts’s lack of originality when one remembers all 
that Picasso has got out of his promenades in the Louvre 
and the Pitti—out of Fouquet and Titian and Raphael. 
Again, Mr. Ricketts is ‘‘ enthralled by every intellectual 
movement, every manifestation of the artistic spirit.’ Surely 
Mr. Ricketts found Cézanne anything but enthralling? But 
perhaps Mr. Rothenstein does not regard Cézanne as a mani- 
festation of the artistic spirit. And then Mr. Greaves loved 
the river ‘‘ for its own sake.’’ Many people love the river 
for its own sake, yet they are not Greaveses. Mr. Rothen- 
stein’s thought is a little—dare one say it?—slovenly. 

So, unfortunately, is his writing :— 


‘*The foundation stone (of the Ricketts-Shannon 


collec- 
was laid at the Leighton sale.”’ 


tion 

One wonders why stone, for he does not say it was a piece 
of sculpture. Max Beerbohm’s draughtsmanship 

‘ . may be said to be without either the sure strength 

of Keene’s or the vitality of Rowlandson’s or the character 


I Cruikshank s 


And rarely has even a young writer used the words ** which ”’ 
and ‘‘ who” so recklessly. The ‘* whiches *’ especially turn 
many of his sentences into veritable Brockens. The French 
word delivrera is spelled without the first r a score of times. 
Mr. Rothenstein must give a little more thought to the 
problem of how to write, and then his thought on esthetic in 
general will inevitably become more precise. 

The book, which is bound in yellow, is well turned out, 
and the print is pleasant, but the illustrations, photographic 
reproductions of works mostly in the Tate Gallery, are of 
only fair quality. , 
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TWO BOOKS ON EASTERN ART 
The Art of the Pal Empire of Bengal. By J. C. FRENCH, I.C.S 
‘Oxford University Press. 18s.) 
Eastern Art and Literature. By Sir E 
Sixpenny Library 


DENISON Ross. (Benn's 


THE scholars who have busied themselves with the over- 
discussed Sanskrit literature are often as bitter in their 
general attitude towards India as they are enthusiastic where 
philology is concerned. But the many, civilians, soldiers, 
and missionaries, who have discovered that India has a real, 
if often broken, tradition of artistic effort, learn a genuine 
respect for the people. The first achievement of Mr. French's 
excellent book is that it opens up a world of beautiful carving 
and ornamentation. But this is only part of its value. We 
have had writing in plenty about such outstanding figures 
as Asoka and Akbar; an immense, varied, and hardly 
touched field of exploration remains. The dynasties and 
legends that wait to be rescued from confusion are countless 
between Assam and Kashmir, Mandi and Travancore; 1 
study is more engrossing or brings a quicker reward in 
mutual respect and friendliness between Englishman and 
Indian. The Pal Empire in Bengal (eighth to eleventh cen- 
turies A.D.) WaS one whose memory has survived chiefly in 
ballads. How vivid and vigorous must have been the life 
of which time has preserved sotenuous a record, Mr. French's 
photographs show. His introductory essay is a fine piece 
of interpretative criticism. He reproduces an example of 
the sculpture of the Gupta period, dating it about four cen- 
uries before the beginning of the Pal Empire, and justly 
notes its features—‘* meditative as opposed to passionat:, 
subtle and delicate. With what perfection is suggested 
the idea of immateriality, of some spiritual presence on!v 
half materialized into concrete form.’’ We turn to Plate II., 
an image of Durga, of which he says, ‘‘ The image is tense, 
lively, active, and filled with a certain mysterious, vital 


force.’’ Another strangely fascinating figure of the same 
goddess shows still more clearly how unlike the conception 
of the Indian mind which we have formed from our know- 


} 


ledge of the classical Sanskrit literature are the expression 
‘With this 


that mind has found through the vernaculars. 
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figure *’ (Plate 1V.) °° we are in the world of elves and gnomes 
and fays’’—an admirable comment. The truth is, we are 
now at the commencement of a new age in Indian studies, 
which is going to show our fellow-citizens of India to us as 
less philosophical and incomprehensible than we had 
thought, and as infinitely more various, capricious, and—in 
3engal, at any rate—even puckish. 

I find Mr. French’s book so valuable that I am not in- 
clined to criticize it. But he will by now have found that he 
has once or twice slipped into saying something other than 
he meant: ‘ta crude example of the art, from which it is 
unsafe to draw extensive deductions or base elaborate 
theories "’ (page 7)—‘‘ base,” though an excellent adjective 
for many elaborate theories, is here usurping a verb’s place. 
\nd, since his printers have not made the usual diacritical 
marks, he would have done better to avoid such spellings as 
Gauda and Paicachi—he has used c in his essay to trans- 
literate two different consonants. But his book is a delight, 
in every way ; I hope he is going to give us another valuable 
monograph, this time on the ruined temples of Vishnupur 
and their carvings. I see that he is stationed at Bankura, 
nly twenty-six miles away. 

Sir Denison Ross's booklet is based on B.B.C. talks. It 
is a good thing to have areputation, for things that in another 
would be put down to ignorance are then debited to careless- 
ness. Sir Denison Ross writes Rama eight times consecu- 
tively, in a trifle over a page; im the same space, and else- 
where, he spells Mahabharata. The chapter on Indian 
Culture is almost worthless, and ignores the great modern 
vernaculars, except for a colourless reference to Tagore. 
‘‘ His poetry represents something quite new in Indian litera- 
ture."’ The chapter on Persian Culture includes many 
quotations, some of which, we are told, *‘ exemplify the wit 
and wisdom of the Persian ’’; but Persian literature is by no 
means such sorry stuff as these suggest. But, of course, it 
was an absurd thing to throw together Chinese, Indian, 
Arabian, and Persian Culture. The only link between some 
of these is that they sprang up east of the Urals. And why 
is Japanese Culture omitted? EDWARD THOMPSON. 














BAMBI 


by 
Felix Salten 


* 


‘“ Bambi” is a delicious book. Delicious 
not only for children but for those who 
are no longer so fortunate. For delicacy of 
perception and essential truth I hardly 
know any story of animals that can stand 
beside this life study of a forest deer. 
Felix Salten is a poet. He feels nature 
deeply, and he loves animals. .. . Clear 
and illuminating, and in places very 
moving, it is a little masterpiece.’ 


From the Foreword by John 
Galsworthy 


* 


Translated from the German by ) 
Whittaker Chambers 


Illustrated. 5s. net 
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CHARLES 
BAUDELAIRE 


by Francois Porché 


* Charles Baudelaire” is a 
memorable book which will 
delight even those who know 
nothing of the Frenchman’s life 
and writings. I strongly recom- 
mend this vivid biography.’’ 
—The Sphere. 


‘*M. Porche’s sensitive, acute 

and imaginative biography is 

extraordinarily welcome.”’ 
—The Guardian. 


Illustrated. 10s. Gd. net 
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ARMED WITH 
MADNESS 
by Mary Butts 


‘*This is a painful, uncomfortable, 
poignant book; but it has power and 
a certain unusual beauty. Its climax 
when Clarence goes off his head for 
a time and nearly kills Scylla is as 
remarkable, in its way, as the pitiful 
interview of Carston and Picus with 
the saintly old vicar; while for 
saturnine and malicious humour 
Carston’'s meal with old Tracy, Picus’s 
father, is a perfectly achieved thing.’’ 
—The Guardian. 


7s. 6d. net 


SOLO 


by George A. Greenwood 





**It is to be commended for some 
brilliant characterization.”’ 
—Sunday Times. 


7s. 6d. net 


MONSIEUR 
FAUX -PAS 


A THRILLER 
by Rosa & Dudley Lambert 


A plot that is thrilling without 
being incredible, alert and logical 
detection and lively character-draw- 
ing make this a thoroughly enjoyable 
story. 

7s. 6d. net 
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some reviews : 


The Right Hon. H. A. L. Fisher in 
The Observer: ‘‘If ever a statesman 
deserved a statue from a grateful 
country it was the man who told 
Germany the truth about England in 
the years before the war and gave her 
counsel which, had she been wise enough 
to follow it, might have saved her 
from disaster. 

‘“Germany was never better served 
than by the last ambassador of the 
Kaiser to the Court of St. James.” 


Times : “The whole volume is a useful 
contribution to our knowledge of Euro- 
pean diplomacy before the war.”’ 
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WORDS AND POETRY 
By G. H. W. RYLANDS 


With an Iniroduction by 


LYTTON STRACHEY 
10s. 6d. 
The Spectator : “The book is strewn with ample quotations 
from some of the loveliest passages in Shakespeare, and that 
in itself makes it pleasant to turn its pages. But Mr. 
Rylands is an accomplished critic, and already a con- 
siderable Shakespearean scholar.” 


The Origins of 
The League Covenant 
By FLORENCE WILSON 


10s. 6d. 
The Times: “ Miss Florence Wilson has carried out an 
extremely useful work in historical documentation and 
explanation. It is a history of the Covenant’s drafting, 
making clear its origins.” 





The Future of an _ Illusion 
By PROF. SIGMUND FREUD 


63. 
In this new book Prof. Freud deals with what is perhaps 
the vastest of all problems, that of religion, and also ventures 
predictions about the future of religious belief. He regards 
religion as one of the most important factors in the 
development of civilization, but considers the ferm it 
assumes must constantly undergo evolution. 





The Hogarth Press, Tavistock Square 
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STEPHEN LANGTON 


Stephen Langton. Being the Ford Lectures for 1927. By F. M. 
POWICKE, F.B.A. (Clarendon Press. 15s.) 


THESE Lectures are an important contribution to the output 
of the English Historical School. The author deals 
drastically with the theory that the Great Charter was 
a class victory over what Mr. Belloc would call ‘‘ the Popular 
Monarchy "’: it was, he holds, an attempt to restate English 
custom by representative men whose duty it was to guard 
and interpret it. He gives us a vivid impression of the 
spaciousness and universality of the Medizwval Church. 
Nothing was hid from the heat thereof; it embraced and 
animated life as a whole. Church and State were two sides 
of one and the same thing, the community. The sectarianism 
of the modern Churches marks a declension. The other 
disciple has outrun Peter; as the horizons of secular life 
widen, those of religious seem to close in: we find ourselves 
In @ harrow room. 

Langton was a great Churchman. But at the time in 
which he lived it was possible, as it would scarcely be to-day, 
for a great Churchman to be also a statesman and a 
representative figure of his period. 

“As we look back upon the past, in the light of con- 
Stitutional history, he seems to take a place beside the great 
common lawyers, of Somers, and Burke ; and the quality of 
his mind justifies the comparison. But this quality of mind 
asserted itself through a medium very strange to us. Minds 
of this type and training were steeped in Scripture and the 
Fathers. We can best understand them if we read the 
Psalms along with the allegorical interpretation handed 
down from the expositors of the past.” 

He was essentially a Moderate; he lived, it seems, 
among ‘‘ sensible people, who were accustomed to discuss 
serious problems in an independent, practical way.’’ He had 
no difficulty, as a rule, in accepting papal authority. His 
tragedy began when, after striving to maintain it, he found 
himself faced with a papal command which affronted his 
conscience. He could not obey; but he acquiesced in his 
punishment. The solution of the questions which ultimately 
underlay such conflicts of duty was for a later age. 


BOOKS IN BRIEF 


A Wayfarer in French Vineyards. By E. I. Ropson. (Methuen. 
7s. 6d. 

This is a very entertaining book, and is well worth read- 
ing by any visitor to France who travels through a wine- 
producing country. Mr. Robson covers all the chief wine 
districts. He tells you not only about the wine, but also about 
the country and its points of interest. Altagether it makes 
an extremely pleasant and instructive travel book. 

° e e 


Printing of To-day. 3v OLIVER SIMON and JULIUS RODENBERG 
With an Introduction by ALDouS HUXLEY Peter Davies. 21s. 
This is a very handsome quarto and of the greatest 

interest to everyone concerned with typography. Mr. Huxley 

writes a readable introduction, but the meat of the book is 
to be found in the illustrations and in three admirable papers 
by Mr. Simon, M. Baujon, and Herr Rodenberg, on Printing 
in England, Printing in the United States, and Continental 
Printing. These papers show the great improvement that 
there has been, almost universally, in book design and type 
design in recent years, but also the limitations of that 
improvement. The limitations are particularly noticeable in 
the types used. Mr. Simon points out that since the printer 
is practically dependent on the Linotype and Monotype Cor- 
porations, the bulk of types available to him are adaptations 
of types belonging to other periods. The almost complete 
lack of a contemporary type is shown by the illustrations. 

For instance, nearly half the Plates of pages from books 

printed in England have Caslon Old Face type, and in most 

of the others an adaptation of an Old Face type, like Basker- 
ville or Garamond, is used. Only in Germany has there 
been a strenuous (and, it must be admitted, not very suc- 
cessful) effort to create a definitely ‘‘ modern *’ type. 

° ° ° 


The Advertiser’s A.B.C., 1928. (T. B. Browne, Ltd. 2ls. 

This annual is in its forty-second year of publication, and 
is of great value to advertisers. It begins with specimen 
advertisements and articles. It contains classified lists of 
newspapers and detailed information about the London, 
provincial, colonial, and foreign Press. 
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ON THE EDITOR’S TABLE 


Miss MARJORIE BOWEN has written a book, ‘‘ Holland,"’ in the 
‘* Kitbag Travel Books"’ series (Harrap, 7s. 6d.). Other 
travel books are ‘‘ The People of the Twilight,’ by Diamond 
Jenness (Macmillan, 12s. 6d.), a »arrative of two years with 
the Eskimos of the Coronation Gulf region ; ‘‘ Palestine, Old 
and New,’ by Albert M. Hyamson (Methuen, 7s. 6d.) ; 
‘* Pleasant Days in Spain,’’ by Nancy Cox McCormack (Wil- 
liams & Norgate, 15s.) ; ‘‘ Through the Moon Door,"’ by 
Dorothy Graham (Williams & Norgate, 21s.), the experiences 
of an American resident in Peking ; ‘‘ China,’’ Where it is 
To-day—and Why!”’, by Thomas F. Millard (Williams & 
Norgate, 10s. 6d.), whieh is not strictly a travel book, but 
Mr. Millard’s correspondence from China during 1925, 1926, 
1927, as published in various New York papers. 

Among biographies the most notable are: ‘* Lord Haig,”’ 
by Sir George Arthur (Heinemann, 6s.), and ‘‘ Those Quarrel- 
some Bonapartes,’’ by Robert Gordon Anderson (Williams & 
Norgate, 10s. 6d.). 

‘* Great Britain in Egypt,’’ by Major E. W. Polson New- 
man (Cassell, 15s.), gives a historical account of events from 
the time of Ismail Pasha to the present day. 

The ‘‘ Soviet Union Year Book, 1928°’ {Allen & Unwin, 
7s. 6d.), is now in its fourth year, and contains much useful 
information. 

‘“Random Gleanings from Nature’s Fields,’ by W. P. 
Pycraft (Methuen, 7s. 6d.), is based on the author’s weekly 
essays on Natural History in the ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEws. 


NEW GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


EDUCATIONAL RECORDS 
THE second series of records issued by the International 
Educational Society and Columbia are as good as, if not 
better than, the first. Mr. Drinkwater on ‘‘ The Speaking of 
Verse *’ (Two records. D40018-9) is particularly interesting 
where he illustrates the different methods of reciting poetry: 
his delivery is admirable. The matter in Professor Bar- 
croft’s ‘‘ Chemical Messages,’’ in which he begins with 
adrenalin and continues with the function of hormones in 
the alimentary trail and with the excretion of milk, is ex- 
cellent, but his delivery is not so successful on the gramo- 
phone. (Two records. D40028-9.) Professor H. H. Turner, 
as one would expect, is very good in two lectures, ‘‘ The 
Stars—Spring *’ and ‘* The Stars—Summer.”’ (Four records. 
D40024-7.) Sir Edmund Gosse is eloquent, but rather pom- 
pous, on ‘‘ Thomas Hardy.” (Two records. D40020-1.) 
Finally, Professor Conway gives another very good lecture 
on ‘‘ Latin Pronunciation.”’ (Two records. D40022-3.) Each 
record costs 4s. 6d. 
COLUMBIA RECORDS 
The Royal Philharmonic Orchestra, in the capable hands 
of Weingartner, give a very good rendering of the beloved 
‘*Blue Danube ’’ waltz of Strauss (L2086. 6s. 6d.). Miss 
Dora Labette, soprano, is not very successful with two poor 
songs, ‘‘ The Emigrant’? and ‘ The Nightingale ’’ (9243. 
4s. 6d.). Mr. Sammons plays as violin solos, the popular 
Meditation from ‘‘ Thais’’ and the ‘ Elegie’’ of Massenet 
(9415. 4s. 6d.). Those who like the pipers will welcome three 
records of the Northumbrian smallpipes, the Irish Ulilean 
pipes, and the Highland bagpipes (4879-81. 3s. each). 
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made of Britain’s work in Eg :ypt and the Sudan. read. Here is none o e artificial s mulan s 
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STRANGE NECESSITY 
Rebecca West 
* 


‘She has gifts of wit and rhetoric of a kind that 
no other living writer possesses.... In her new 
book, she sets out with the object of expounding 
her theory of the function of art, and she 
attempts to expound it in terms of her opinions 

mainly on contemporary writers.’ 
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Life Assurance 


Of all forms of life assurance none is so advantageous to policy- | 
holders as mutual assurance, and A.M.P. Mutual Assurance in j 
particular 


Being mutual, the A.M.P. has no shareholders. All surplus | 
is divided yearly among its members. | 


The largest and most presperous British Mutual Life Office, the 
A.M.P. offers lower premiums, larger bonuses, and many other | 
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| 
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Demy 8vo. Cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 


5 a ~~ i 5 | The book is characterized throughout by 
/ " SF j * / o sound common sense and shrewd observation, 
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and Mr. Mason is to be commended for 
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butions, without any subsidy from the State. 
OVER 61,060 LIVES SAYED. 
Will you give now, and remember the Life-boats in your 
Will? 
THE EARL OF HaRRoWwey, GEORGE F. SHE, M.A., 


Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. \ M ARTIN HOPKINSON & CO LED 

a i it + ~ + 4 . . 

ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, : 
Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. 
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TRAVEL NOTES 


A TRIP UP THE AMAZON: 


ROUND THE WORLD IN 


164 DAYS: 


MOTOR “CRUISING” IN ENGLAND; HOLIDAY CONTRACT TICKETS. 


HAVE never sailed the Amazon and, like Mr. Kipling, I 
[ om it extremely doubtful that I ever shall. In point of 

fact this adventure, reduced to its simplest terms by the 
Booth Line, appears to be a very easy and comfortable affair. 
The journey is to be made next by the cruise liner ‘* Hilde- 
brand *' from Liverpool on September 14th. It is taken in 
easy stages from Liverpool to Leixoes (Oporto) and Lisbon. 
Thence to Madeira, from which a sea passage of nine days 
is made to the port of Pasa. At all these places, of course, 
the passenger has a chance of landing and spending a day in 
sight-seeing. The real journey up the Amazon Starts at 
Pasa, and after a few hours’ voyage the region of the 
Thousand Islands is entered. ‘‘ The great liner,’ we are 
told, ‘‘ winds its way through twisting lanes of yellow flood, 
with the immense Equatorial forest within twenty or thirty 
yards on both sides.’’ The enthusiastic writer promises us 
much that sounds very beautiful and some things that sound 
a little awe-inspiring: *‘ At night there is mystery in the 
silence: the flashes of vivid lightning unaccompanied by 
thunder, but illuminating the darkest recesses of the forest 
aisles, the huge moths which are attracted from the shadowy 
banks by the tiers of lighted decks, the distant glow of forest 
fires and the occasional weird cries of the guazibas and the 
onca—-sounds which travel great distances in the stillness of 


the equatorial night During the daytime gorgeous 
butterflies flit about the decks, and birds of brilliant 
plumage, disturbed from their afternoon siesta cross the 


river or fly along the forest-covered banks.’’ There is ample 
opportunity, especially in the Amazon region to spend days 
ashore exploring the forest and jungle during the 1,000-mile 
river journey. The whole trip takes six weeks, and the fare, 
including 11,800 miles of first-class travel and all meals on 
board, varies from £90 to £120. The cost of the shore excur- 
sions seldom exceeds another £10. The regions visited are 
guaranteed healthy for normal people. A bureau of informa- 
tion has been established at the London Office of the Booth 
Steamship Company, 11, Adelphi Terrace, where naturalists, 
sportsmen, and others interested, may obtain further details. 


ROUND THE WORLD IN 164 Days 


The Canadian Pacific give, in a series of their beautifullv 
illustrated brochures, early information of their sixth annual 
round the world cruise. The ‘‘ Empress of Australia *’ does 
not sail from Southampton until November 14th—but those 
who may see in prospect, by that time, 164 days’ leave may 
browse in anticipation on the delights of such a trip. The 
vessel sails first to Quebec and New York—thence back to 
Madeira to start its eastward journey. A short summary of 
the distinctive features of the trip may be welcome. There 
is a call at Algiers ; a call at Haifa for excursions to Jeru- 
salem, Bethlehem, &c.; Christmas Eve and Christmas Day 
are spent in the Holy Land; New Year's Eve in Cairo; a 
steamer trip up the Nile is included ; India is visited in the 
cool season ; there is a visit to Ceylon ; a call at Bangkok, 
Siam ; a visit to Peking ; Japan is reached in plum-blossom 
time, and the return journey is made through the Panama 


Canal. But this is reducing to a minimum the list of the 
tour’s attractions. The inclusive return fare is £427 first 
class. This is increased if more expensive accommodation 


is required. The figure includes landing and embarkation 
charges, most shore trips, accommodation at leading hotels, 
&c. Altogether more than 67 days are spent in port. But, 
as has been said before, the Canadian Pacific booklets not 
only contain full and concise information of the whole trip, 
but, illustrated largely in colour by distinguished painters, 
are in themselves small works of art. 

Early next year (on January 5th) the ‘‘ Empress of 
France '’ leaves Southampton for a cruise which includes the 
West Indies, South America, South and East Africa, Egypt, 
&c. The cruise lasts until April 24th. The cost of it is adver- 
tised as from three guineas a day inclusive. Enjoving, as 


we are, something of a summer ourselves, it is perhaps a 
little early to begin contemplating even these delightful 
winter journeys into sunnier places. But it is never too 
soon to start making plans and collecting information, and 
the Canadian Pacific will very readily supply the latter from 
their offices in Charing Cross. The accommodation on these 
trips is, by the way, strictly limited, so as to avoid all 
overcrowding. 


LAND CRUISING IN ENGLAND 

From such ambitious projects we may usefully turn to 
the present possibilities of exploring our own country. Our 
much abused railway companies are really by no means 
behind the times in arranging tours at inclusive rates. One 
is attracted particularly by the so-called ‘‘ Land Cruises *’ of 
the Great Western. The first one suggested may serve as an 
example of the rest. It is a journey of six days through the 
Forest of Dean, the Wye Valley, the Malvern Hills, and 
Shakespeare’s Country. The inclusive price is twelve 
guineas, and this is what you get for your money: On Mon- 
day you leave Paddington at 9.15 a.m., travelling first-class. 
At Stroud you change into a motor-car and reach Chelten- 
ham in time for lunch. In the afternoon you motor to 
Gloucester and see the Cathedral. In fact at Stroud you 
have left the train until on the sixth day you reach Oxford. 
During the six days’ motoring you see, among other places, 
Tintern and its Abbey, Hereford, Malvern, Worcester, Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, Kenilworth, Warwick, and Sulgrave. All 
meals and hotel accommodation, tips and entrance fees to 
historic places are provided. From the names of some of 
the hotels, personally known to me, where the G.W. motor 
cruisers land their passengers, the accommodation must be 
admitted to be the best that could possibly be obtained. At 
Oxford you are put up at the ‘‘ Clarendon,’’ at Stratford at 
the ‘‘ Shakespeare.’ Altogether the Railway Company 
advertise six of these cruises—through the attractive parts 
which border on their system. There are some designed to 
cover a holiday of thirteen days, and for these an inclusive 
fare of twenty-five guineas is charged. For further informa- 
tion call or write to the G.W.R. Travel Bureau, 7 and 8, 
Charing Cross. 


THE LAKES AND NORTH WALES 


Though I believe there is no British Railway which yet 
issues a fortnightly season ticket (in the Swiss and Belgian 
manner) to cover the whole of their system, the L.M.S. has 
instituted something of the sort in their holiday contract 
tickets. These are available for a week or a fortnight, and 
should certainly be very useful to the traveller who can 
make up his mind in advance where he wants to go. The 
tickets are issued for selected towns, but seem most reason- 
able in price for the number of places covered. In North 
Wales, for instance, you can visit a dozen places whose 
names I dare not attempt to spell, but which are set in 
some of the best scenery in the country, first class for 
£3 6s. 4d., third class for £2 4s. 3d. This is if a fortnight 
is devoted to the trip. A week’s season ticket costs approxi- 
mately half these prices. A fortnight’s season ticket in the 
Lake District, for the longest tour suggested is not more than 
£2 17s. 9d. first class and thirty shillings third class. For 
a holiday in this country—should the sun still shine—I can 
imagine few more favoured districts than Central and North 
Wales and the Lakes of Cumberland. The modern passion 
for Continental travel may be in every way admirable, but 
it is mostly a complete fallacy to imagine that it is in any 
way cheaper. The lure of the franc is often very deceptive, 
and, as it is increasingly discovered to be so, there will un- 
doubtedly be a revival of holiday-making in our own less- 
known country, particularly if, as in the case just quoted, 
the railway companies will increase their facilities to the 
limit of their power. 

s. B. 8. B. 
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COMPANY MEETING, 


FURNESS, WITHY & CO. 


SHIPPING OUTLOOK 





The Thirty-Seventh Annual General Meeting of Furness, 
Withy & Company, Limited, was held on Wednesday at the 
registered office of the Company, Furness House, Leadenhall 
Street, London. 

Sir Frederick W. Lewis, Bart., presided, and in the course 
of his address said: I am in the somewhat difficult position of 
having to reconcile the results of a satisfactory year’s operations 
with the fact that the Shipping Industry is still in the throes 
of acute depression. So far as the figures are concerned, includ- 
ing the amount brought forward from last year, there is a 
Balance of £821,564 to the credit of the Profit and Loss Account 
as compared with £753,814. This is partly due to last year’s 
increased Carry Forward, but all the same there is an actual 
increase in the trading profit of some £24,000. There has already 
been paid the two half-yearly dividends on the Preference Shares 
-£60,000—and we propose to set aside £200,000 for depreciation, 
leaving £561,564 at our disposal. It will be within your recollec- 
tion that in accordance with the procedure which I foreshadowed 
at our last Meeting, an Interim Dividend was declared in October 
last, and paid at the end of December, of 5 per cent., less tax, 
and I now have pleasure in submitting that a final dividend be 
paid of 5 per cent., less tax, making 10 per cent. for the year. 
This compares with a distribution of 7} per cent., free of tax, 
a yvear ago, and at the present rate of Income Tax is equal 
to a dividend of 8 per cent., free of tax, and therefore represents 
a slight increase. This recommendation will leave a balance 
of £241,564 to be carried forward to the current year’s accounts, 
which incidentally is an increase of nearly £50,000 compared 
with the amount brought in. 

The development of our business continues along normal 
lines in the belief that we must prepare ourselves for the im- 
provement which will eventually come unless all preconceived 
ideas of trade cycles and precedents are to be confounded. 

Notwithstanding the present depressing outlook, we have 
faith in the future. Whilst we enter upon the current year with 
intangible hope and faith, it would be misleading if I ignored 
the fact that freight rates which, after all, are the tangible signs 
by which we judge the future, are discouraging, although I am 
glad to say that during the past few days an improvement has 
been in evidence, which I sincerely hope will be of a lasting 
character. 

The report was unanimously _ adopted. 

















SOUTH AMERICA 
AFRICA CRUISE 


A CRUISE IN SPLENDID LEISURE 
TO 
West Indies—South America—Africa 


IN THE 


NEWEST CRUISING SHIP IN THE WORLD 
‘*DUCHESS OF ATHOLL,”’ 
20,000 tons (oil burning). 


From Liverpool, 111 days, including 49 days 
ashore, from £331, including best available motor- 
cars, best hotels and meals, services of guides, 
interpreters, dragomans and all gratuities ashore. 





Apply CRUISE DEPARTMENT 


Canadian Pacific 


62 (HABING CROSS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON, S.W.1 
or Local Agents everywhere. 
When travelling carry Canadian Pacific Express Travellers’ Cheques. 
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PUBLIC NOTICES. 





UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 


(Associated with the General, Queen’s and Special Hospitals for Clinical 
Teaching.) 
THE SESSION OPENS ON OCTOBER Ist, 1928. 


HE UNIVERSITY grants Degrees in Medicine, Surgery, and 
Public Health, and a Diploma in Public Health; also Degrees and a 
Diploma in Dental Surgery. 
The Courses of Instruction are also adapted to meet the requirements of 
other Universities and Licensing Bodies. 


HOSPITAL APPOINTMENTS. , — 
A large number of Resident Hospital Appointments in Birmingham and 
District are open to qualified students of the School. 


SCHOLARSHIPS, EXHIBITIONS, AND PRIZES. 
Entrance and other Scholarships and Exhibitions and various Prizes and 
Medals are awarded annually in the Faculty of Medicine. 


SCHOOL OF DENTISTRY. 
(University of Birmingham and Birmingham Dental Hospital.) 

The School of Dentistry, in conjunction with the General and Queen’s 
Hospitals, affords a complete curriculum for the Dental Diplomas and Dental 
Degrees of the University and all other Licensing Bodies, There is an Entrance 
Scholarship of the value of £37 10s. offered annually. 


PRE-MEDICAL AND PRE-DENTAL EXAMINATIONS. , 
The necessary Courses of Instruction in Chemistry and Physics, and in 
Biology, may be attended in the University. 


RESIDENCE FOR UNDERGRADUATES AND OTHER STUDENTS. 
There are Halls of Residence for Men and for Women Students. A register 
of approved lodgings is also kept by the Secretary of the University. 
For Syllabus and further information apply to 
Prof. J. C. BRASH, M.A., M.D., Dean. 





UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
FACULTIES. 


SCIENCE.—Subjects : Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, 
Zoology, Botany, Geology, Engineering (Mechanical, Civil, Elec- 
trical), Metallurgy, Mining, Oil Engineering and Refining, Brewing 
and Biochemistry of Fermentation, Anatomy and Physiology. 


ARTS.—Subjects : Latin, Greek, English, French, German, 


+ ag Spanish, Russian, Philosophy, History, Geography, and 
usic 


MEDICINE.—AIll subjects leading to Degrees and Diplomas in 


Medicine and Dentistry. 
COMMERCE.—Subjects leading to Degrees in Commerce. 
LAW.—Subjects leading to Degrees in Law. 


THE SESSION 1928-29 COMMENCES ON OCTOBER Ist, 1928 
ALL COURSES AND DEGREES ARE OPEN TO BOTH MEN AND WOMEN 
STUDENTS. 


In the Medical School, courses of instruction are arranged to meet the 
requirements of other Universities and Licensing Bodies. 

In the Faculty of Law complete courses of instruction are also provided for 
the Intermediate and Final and Honours Examinations of the Law Society, and 
for the Bar Examinations. 

_Graduates, or persons who have passed Degree Examinations of other 
Universities, may, after one year’s study or research, take a Master’s Degree. 

SEPARATE SYLLABUSES, with full information as to Lecture and 
Laboratory Courses, Fees, Regulations for Degrees, Diplomas, etc., Exhibitions 
and Scholarhips, are published as follows: — 

1. Faculty of Science. 
2. Faculty of Arts. 
8. Faculty of Medicine. 
4. Faculty of Commerce. 
5. Faculty of Law. 
6. Department of Social Study. 
7. Department of Education. 
8. School of Malting and Brewing. 
9. Pamphlet re Careers for University Graduates. 
10. Pamphlet—‘* The Law Student and the University.” 


And will be sent upon application to the Registrar. 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN 


(A CONSTITUENT COLLEGE OF THE NATIONAL UNIVERSITY OF 
IRELAND.) 


SESSION 1928-29. 


THE following Regulations for the College Courses, etc., may 
be obtained on application: - 

1—General Regulations, Scholarships, Fees. 

2—Courses for Degrees in Arts, Philosophy, Celtic Studies. 

8—Courses for Degrees in Science and Agriculture. 

4—Courses for Degrees in Law. 

5—Courses for Degrees in Medicine (including Dentistry) 

6—Courses for Degrees in Engineering and Architecture. 

7—Courses for Degrees in Commerce. 

Entrance Scholarship Examinations and Scholarship Examinations in the 
Faculty of Medicine, October 2nd, 1928. 

Introductory Course in Medicine (including Dentistry), October 4th, 1928. 

Lectures in Arts, Science, Medicine, Dentistry, Agriculture, Engineering, 
and Architecture and Commerce, October llth, 1928. 

Lectures in Law begin October 25th, 1928. 

Apply to the Colleze, Earlsfoot Terrace, or to the School of Medicine, 
Cecilia Street, or by letter addressed to the Registrar, University College, 
Dublin, for Regulations as to the Scholarships and Courses for Degrees. 
Copies of each Course, price 6d. General Regulations, free. x 
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THE OWNER-DRIVER 


LITTLE over a year ago I was asked by a friend if 


UNDUE WEAR OF ALUMINIUM PISTONS 
A: knew any just cause or impediment why he should 

not spend nearly £900 on a certain British car. Did 
I think it was worth the money? 

In reply I told him it had always been held in high 
esteem, and although I thought it could be offered at a rather 
less figure without detriment to the manufacturers’ reputa- 
tion or dividends, he would find it a reliable car, of a type 
that would appeal to him. 

The purchase was made, and I am now asked to express 
my candid opinion of the engine, after 15,000 miles’ running. 
‘* Piston slap *’ is most noticeable, and so much oil is passing 
the piston rings that the sparking plugs, drenched with lubri- 
cant, are misfiring badly. Consequently there is no pleasure 
in driving the car. 

As the twelve months’ guarantee has expired the owner 
has no legal redress, but I feel sure the car manufacturers 
would be glad to hold an inquest on those aluminium pis- 
tons, which cannot have been of the quality that one has a 
right to expect in a car of such a make and price. My 
advice to the disappointed owner is to send his car back to 
the factory and ask the makers what they intend to do 
about it. 

How many motorists, having met with similar trouble 
and failed to diagnose the cause, have parted with their 
cars at slaughter prices? I know one unlucky owner who, 
in his ignorance, has sacrificed an otherwise perfect car 
for an old song, little knowing that a new set of pistons 
fitted in reground cylinders would have made his engine as 
efficient as ever. 

There must be tens of thousands of cars in the country 
which could be improved beyond all recognition at a com- 
parativelv trifling cost. A few weeks ago I advised the 
owner of a 1923 car who had begun to experience a bit of 
sparking plug trouble ‘hrouch oil passing the piston rings, 
to consult the makers, and for less than £2vu that 2U h.p. car, 
built by a first-class British firm, has been made as good 
as new mechanically. New pistons have been fitted and the 
engine, transmission, brakes, and electric equipment over- 
hauled. I have driven the car since it was returned to the 
owner, and can say without hesitation that it is as efficient 
now as when it was new. 

In these days, when second-hand values are so low, most 
people must be prepared to keep their cars longer than they 
have done in the past, but that is not a serious hardship, if 
the vehicle is of a good make, for a judicious expenditure on 
an overhaul will restore most cars to a high standard of 
efficiency. 

ENJOYING THE SUNSHINE 

The ‘‘ Sunshine saloon ’’ has not jumped so quickly into 
public favour as some people anticipated, but that is due 
to the crude methods which some of the pioneers adopted 
for the folding back of the hood. The Rover Company has 
proved that a very simple scheme may be better than an 
elaborate one, and in the new fabric Sportsman’s Coupe, 
which is now being introduced on the two-litre six-cylinder 
chassis, provision is made whereby the front section of the 
roof may be folded open from inside the car. 

I saw last Saturday a very smart five-seater touring car, 
with a wide strip in the centre of the hood rolled back. The 
owner told me he had had this scheme carried out whilst 
the hood was being recovered with fabric leather, and that 
the extra cost had not exceeded 30s. The owner said he had 
had value for his money already. 

How TO REMOVE TAR SPLASHES 

A reader whose new car was badly splashed with tar 
last Sunday asks if ‘‘ anything but butter will dissolve the 
tar without injuring the varnish, which is cellulose? *’ My 
correspondent is lucky. Tar can be readily removed from 
a cellulose surface by applying a soft rag soaked in petrol or 
benzol. Butter is generally considered the best solvent when 
the tar is on a coach-finished body, but tallow is better still. 
If the splashes have been permitted to set hard the tallow 
should be allowed a couple of days in which to do its work, 
then the tar should come away with the grease without 

niury to the varnished surface. 
RAYNER ROBERTS. 


Bona-fide readers of THe NATION may submit any of their 
motor inquiries to our Motoring Correspondent for his com- 
ments and advice. They should be addressed: Rayner 
Roherts, THE NATION AND ATHENEUM, 38, Great James Street, 
Bedford Row, London, W.C.1. 
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THE WEEK IN THE CITY 
CABLE-WIRELESS-GRAMOPHONE WORLD— 
BRITISH CELANESE 


HE trend of events in the cable-wireless-gramophone 
I world is pretty clear. It is towards enormous amal- 
gamations. The report of the Imperial Wireless and 
Cable Conference, which has approved of the Marconi- 
Eastern Telegraph merger, inclusive of the Empire 
** beam *? wireless service and Imperial Cables, is being 
considered by the Governments of this country, the 
Dominions and India. It is now announced that the 
Eastern Telegraph has secured control of the Direct West 
India Cable group. Meanwhile, the President of the Victor 
Talking Machine Company, which controls the Gramophone 
Company (H.M.V.), has stated that a merger is probable 
between his company and the Radio Corporation, that 
negotiations to this end are being held, and that if a 
combine is effected it will include talking machine companies 
outside the Victor-Radio groups. There is already an inter- 
change of patents between Radio and Marconi. There is 
also a working agreement between Radio and the British 
Brunswick Company, now cv.trolled by Duophone, on cer- 
tain gramophone patents and between British Brunswick 
and British Phototone for the promotion of the talking 
film. A colossal combine which covers every activity of 
the wireless, gramophone, and cinema industries, is the 
next logical step. 


9 


* * 


The Marconi Eastern Telegraph merger is intended to 
take effect from April Ist last. It is significant enough that 
the competition raging in 1927 ended with an increase in 
Marconi profits (after debenture interest) from £198,947 
to £430,471, while Eastern-Telegraph profits (after deben- 
ture interest) dropped from £920,909 to £739,189. The 


Marconi directors have announced an interim dividend in 
respect of 1927 of 10 per cent. (actual), and if a final divi- 
dend of 10 per cent. is paid, which is not impossible, the 


10s. ordinary shares at 66s. would return a yield of 
£3 1s. 6d. per cent. There has been some doubt as to the 
position of the Marconi £1 ordinary shares, into which the 
debentures are convertible at the rate of one ordinary share 
for £3 debenture stock. The directors have stated that an 
ordinary share of £1 is entitled to receive in dividends an 
amount equal to the dividends paid on two ordinary shares 
of 10s. In other words, if the latter received two shillings, 
the £1 ordinary shares would receive four shillings. One 
would expect the £1 ordinary shares, having a restricted 
market, to stand at a price slightly below twice the price 
of the 10s. ordinary shares, but it is something of an 
anomaly that they should stand at £5, which is only 1} 
times the price of the 10s. ordinary shares. This suggests 
that the reorganization of Marconi capital last year was 
an ill-advised business. Incidentally, if English law allowed 
a Company to convert its ordinary shares, which express 
the equity of the business, into shares of no par value 
(instead of writing them down) none of this uncertainty 
would have arisen with Marconi. 


* * * 


Shareholders of British Celanese and admirers of Dr. 
Dreyfus must have come away disappointed from the 
general meeting of the Company, which was held on July 
19th. Dr. Dreyfus declares : ‘‘ The plant for trebling the 
capacity is approaching completion. This will be gradually 
put into operation as sales demand it.’’ In other words, 
conditions in the artificial silk trade are not ‘* normal ” at 
the present time. Sales are not demanding treble the plant 
capacity of last autumn. The depression in the Lancashire 
textile trade is having its reaction, as Dr. Dreyfus con- 
fessed, upon British Celanese. Another cause for 
uncertainty is the patent position. Apparently British 
Celanese still claims that it holds master patents and 
reserves itself the right to take legal action against all 
manufacturers of celanese silk when it feels financially 
strong enough to do so. It is not argued that any- 
thing is wrong with British Celanese apart from trade con- 
ditions, but it is a matter for regret that Dr. Dreyfus’s 
speech should have occupied so many columns without 
giving the precise facts which shareholders wanted to know. 








